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ONTHLY benefits under the 
M old-age, survivors, and dis- 

ability insurance program 
were being paid to 11.2 million per- 
sons at the end of January—about 
76,000 more than at the end of De- 
cember. The increase in the number 
of beneficiaries has exceeded 50,000 
every one of the past 24 months and 
64 out of the past 66 months. In 
the 545 years from July 1952 to Jan- 
uary 1958 the average monthly in- 
crease has been about 100,000, and 
the number of beneficiaries has risen 
from 4.6 million to 11.2 million. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $611.2 million, 
about $5.7 million more than the total 
a month earlier. The average monthly 
amount for old-age benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status increased by 15 
cents in January to $64.73. Since 
June 1952 the amount of the average 
old-age benefit has gone up each 
month except November and Decem- 
ber 1956, when a large number of 
actuarially reduced benefits were 
awarded to retired women workers 
aged 62-64. 

At the end of January, 159,000 
disabled workers aged 50-64 were re- 
ceiving benefits at a monthly rate 
of $11.6 million. About 139,000 of the 
beneficiaries were receiving full-rate 
benefits averaging $80.49 a month. 
About 20,000 beneficiaries who were 
also receiving a periodic Federal or 
State workmen’s compensation bene- 
fit or some other periodic Federal 
disability benefit payable because of 
a physical or mental impairment— 
other than compensation payable by 
the Veterans Administration for 
a service-connected disability — had 
their insurance benefit reduced by 
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the amount of the other benefit. Asa 
result, their reduced-rate benefits av- 
eraged only $21.47 a month. Insur- 
ance benefits for 11,500 workers were 
completely offset by other benefits 
that they were receiving because of 
disability. 

Awards of monthly benefits were 
made to 141,500 persons in January, 
about 45,000 less than in December 
and 48,000 fewer than in January 
1957. The awards made in January 
1958 included 29,100 made to women 
aged 62-64, 13,800 to disabled work- 
ers aged 50-64, and 1,600 to disabled 





persons aged 18 or over (dependent 
sons or daughters of retired or de- 
ceased workers) whose disability be- 
gan before they reached age 18. 
Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$10.2 million were awarded to 52,400 
persons. The average lump-sum pay- 
ment per deceased worker was 
$201.94. 

During January almost 318,000 ap- 
plications for benefits were filed in 
the district offices of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
60,000 less than the record number 
filed in January 1957. More than 





Oid-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 


Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to the blind 
General assistance (cases) 


Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) . 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


eeoereeerrere reer eeeeeeeeereees 


January December January 
1958 1957 1957 

ce cecccees 11,205 11,129 9,261 
sececscces $611 $605 $490 
$64.73 $64.58 $63.14 

$75.34 $71.09 $64.29 
cobccceeds 2,481 2,487 2,512 
re 2,539 2,498 2,299 
ceed eweey 108 108 108 
293 291 271 

ce eceesens 391 344 334 
oe ceeceees $61.09 $60.68 $57.79 
27.03 26.90 25.81 

Se ececcens 66.35 66.25 63.17 
60.41 60.02 58.48 

wee eewees 60.91 59.74 56.86 
oes eceeees 2,285 2,024 1,565 
2,323 1,639 1,453 

ec ceccscnes $313 $207 $178 
seeeeeceee $30.11 $29.75 $27.73 
I 








318,000 applications had been filed 
in only 2 months—January and Feb- 
ruary 1957—since the beginning of 
the program. Many of the applica- 
tions filed in January 1958 doubtless 
came from (1) self-employed farmers 
who qualified for benefits because of 
the “material participation” clause in 
the 1956 amendments and (2) self- 
employed professional persons, such 
as lawyers and dentists, whose earn- 
ings were first covered in 1956. Sub- 


pendent children, increases in 50 
States produced a national rise of 
40,600 in the number of recipients. 
Although the number of recipients of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled continued to rise nationally 
and in most States, more than a 
third of the increase of 2,200 for all 
States combined was attributable to 
the newly established programs in 
California and Texas. 

Nationally, the numbers of recipi- 


totally disabled there was an increase 
of $248,000. A small decrease occurreq 


in total payments to recipients of aig 


to the blind. 





Nationally, the average payment | 


for each of the special types of pub. 
lic assistance rose only slightly during 
the month. In a few States, however, 
policy changes were directly respon. 
sible for sizable increases in average 
payments. Connecticut had by far 
the largest increases in old-age assist. 











stantial increases in the beneficiary ents of old-age assistance and of aid ance ($23), aid to the blind ($11). cal 
rolls are therefore expected in the’ to the blind declined 6,600 and 200, and aid to the permanently and } aga 
next few months. respectively. For old-age assistance totally disabled ($18), primarily as | ical 
the decrease in January was the larg- a result of making retroactive ip. of | 

@ The total number of persons re- est decline for any month in almost creases in payments to recipients in | PF 
ceiving aid under the five public as- 2 years; 46 States reported smaller nursing and convalescent homes, | 
sistance programs rose in January caseloads than in December. Most Monthly payments for December and fits 
by 197,000 (3.1 percent) to 6.4 mil- of the overall decrease in aid to the January were based on the higher fit. 
lion, largely because of continuing blind was concentrated in Texas, rates, and total payments for Janu. cal 
increases in the programs of aid to where, because of a shortage of State ary included adjustments covering Blu 
dependent children and general as- funds for aid to the blind, 188 aged the period July-November. In Missis. (2) 
sistance. Expenditures amounted to recipients were transferred from this sippi, when maximums on individual 3) 
$275 million—an increase of $5.3 mil- program to old-age assistance. payments were raised in old-age as. } 
lion or 2.0 percent from the total for Expenditures for general assistance, sistance and aid to dependent chil. { rel 
December. The growth in the pub- made entirely from State and local dren, the average payment per re. | 9” 
lic assistance rolls in January, as in funds, rose $3.3 million or 16 per- cipient went up by $1.63 and $5.08, | © 
the immediately preceding months, cent in January; the increase’ respectively. West Virginia began WP 
reflects to a great extent the impact from November to December was meeting 82 percent instead of 15 WP 
of the widespread slowdown in eco- $2.7 million or 15 percent. In _ percent of need. The average pay- nal 
nomic activity. aid to dependent children, total ment in aid to the permanently and pre 
In general assistance, the program payments rose $1.4 million in Janu- totally disabled rose $2.34, but for rol 
most sensitive to economic changes, ary, slightly less than the increase the other special types of public as \ of 
161,000 more persons received aid in for the preceding month. Total pay- sistance the effect of this change was { Sec 
January than in December. An esti- ments for old-age assistance were partially offset when the State re. lee 
mated nine-tenths of the States had $611,000 higher than in December, duced per capita payments into its call 
increases in caseloads. In aid to de- and for aid to the permanently and (Continued on page 23) m 
1a c 

obt 

January December’ January Calendar year "art 

1958 1957 1957 1957 1956 | the 

Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands)...................... 66,732 67,770 65,821 67,946 67,530 | ab 
IIE CED Re lhe gs hd SP ed ah Nant ss ier Oe 62,238 64,396 62,578 65,011 64,979 | J 
SIEM Sr 0 a Sy is ec oid. Ritts Se ee Sia eee oe ea 4,494 3,374 3,244 2,936 2,551 | ha: 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual tai 
I I Og SU ogy a hha SR a Ne ag te Sian os $343.6 $343.6 $336.3 $343.4 $326.9 | taj 
Wage and salary disbursements ....................cceeeeeeeeee 236.7 238.8 234.5 238.8 2272 | 
LLL SESS TL TNE 40.5 40.5 40.1 40.8 39.6 | 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........... 42.1 40.1 41.1 41.4 39.8 |, 
Social insurance and related payments....................0eeeee 18.0 17.7 14.4 15.9 13.5 | p,, 
EE IE NC ee EO re 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 26) ; 
EE oe, er ore ce eee ee 10.3 10.4 10.2 10.4 9.9 | ica 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................ 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.8 5.7 | Sw 
Goempumer price index, 24 all items... 0... cc cae cceciccccccscoccts 122.3 121.6 118.2 120.2 116.2 | 195 
RN eM yee 5 NS Se 0 la SoS ate 5 SS wLSE awe DR OAS Rn aera 118.2 116.1 112.8 115.4 111.7 | Pls 
a i ie gd Gs kp a gra xs ke wal ae al an madman alalea all 141.7 140.8 135.3 138.0 132.6 > 

1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal for recent years and raises unemployment estimates by almost Bu 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. the same amount. Re 
2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two rela- 8 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of an 
tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed Commerce. Components differ from those published by the Pr 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classi- Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see No 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. Bu 
lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a month *Bureau of Labor Statistics. { Re 
2 Social Security |® 
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T LEAST 120 million people in 
A the United States today have 
some form of voluntary medi- 

cal care insurance. This protection 
jet the costs of hospital and med- 
ical care is provided by varied types 
of insurance. Some segments of the 
population are covered by more than 
one type—usually for different bene- 
fits but sometimes for the same bene- 
ft. The four generally recognized 
categories of insurers are (1) the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, 
(2) group insurance underwriters, 
(3) individual insurance underwrit- 
ers, and (4) a group of plans usually 
referred to as the independent plans, 
since they are not associated with 
each other or with the other three 
types of insurers. The first three 
types of insurers report regularly to 
national associations that prepare 
summary information about their en- 
rollment and finances. The Division 
of Program Research of the Social 
Security Administration has been col- 
lecting similar information periodi- 
cally for the past 14 years about the 
fourth category, the independent 
plans. In each of the past 4 years, 
acanvass has been made by mail to 
obtain data on these plans. This 
‘article summarizes the findings of 
the 1957 survey, which collected data 
about the plans as of the end of 1956. 
At about 5-year intervals an effort 

| has been made in the survey to ob- 
tain information in considerable de- 
tail about the operation of the 
‘plans! In the years since the last 





rrr 





*Office of the Commissioner, 
Program Research. 

1See “Independent Plans Providing Med- 
ical Care and Hospital Insurance: 1954 
Survey,” Social Security Bulletin, April 
1955; and ‘“Group-Practice Prepayment 
' Plans: 1954 Survey,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, June 1956. See also Margaret C. Klem, 
Prepayment Medical Care Organizations, 
Bureau Memorandum No. 55, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, 3d ed., June 1945; 
and Agnes W. Brewster, Independent Plans 
Providing Medical Care and Hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance in 1949 in the United States, 
Bureau Memorandum No. 72, Division of 
' Research and Statistics, 1952. 
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intensive survey in 1954, the plans 
have been asked to furnish only en- 
rollment information and financial 
data and to supply any available 
literature describing each plan’s ben- 
efits, dues, and the like. From one 
year to the next there is generally 
little change in a plan’s basic struc- 
ture and, particularly among the in- 
dustrial plans, little change in enroll- 
ment, since the membership is de- 
rived from an employed group whose 
size varies only with employment 
conditions in the plant or industry 
concerned. 

The independent plans vary widely 
in their approach to the provision of 
prepaid medical care. Some are com. 
prehensive plans—for example, the 
Labor Health Institute of St. Louis, 
which through prepaid coverage pro- 
vides hospitalization; medical and 
surgical care in the hospital; medical, 
diagnostic, and preventive services in 
the clinic; medical care in the home; 
and dental care. At the other end 
of the scale are such plans as the 
small hospital associations in Georgia 
that provide only cash indemnity ben- 
efits for a limited number of days 
in the hospital. A number of the 
plans are designed to round out the 
medical benefits already available to 
their membership through group in- 
surance or the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans; these plans may there- 
fore omit hospitalization and/or surg- 
ical expense insurance and instead 
provide such items as outpatient 
physicians’ services, diagnostic serv- 
ices, dental care, physicians’ visits 
to the home, and drugs. 

About two-fifths of the enrollment 
in the plans receive some benefits, 
if not all, through group-practice ar- 
rangements. About 4 million persons 
belong to plans? that do not differ in 
any appreciable degree from member 
plans of the Blue Cross or Blue Shield 








2 Examples of this type of plan are Con- 
necticut Blue Cross, Inc., the Rhode 
Island Physicians’ Service, Medical Mutual 
of Cleveland, and Morgantown Hospital 
Service, Inc. 
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Commissions, although they are not 
affiliated with these national organi- 
zations. Indeed, several of the plans 
act as agents for the Blue Shield 
plan in their area,? and at least two 
medical-surgical plans (Medical Mu- 
tual of Cleveland and the Rhode 
Island Physicians’ Service) are closely 
associated with a Blue Cross plan, 
though they are not members of Blue 
Shield. Occasionally in the past a 
plan has ceased to be an “independ- 
ent” plan because it has become af- 
filiated with the Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, and an affiliated plan has be- 
come “independent.” 


Problems of Plan 
Classification 


A review of the problems encoun- 
tered in compiling data about the 
independent plans affords some in- 
sight into their characteristics. 

The Social Security Administration 
customarily reports the enrollment 
among independent plans to the 
Health Insurance Council so that the 
data may be included in the Coun- 
cil’s annual summaries of enrollment 
under all forms of voluntary health 
insurance.* Since it is necessary to 
report the data on a State basis, 
problems arise from the fact that at 
least 30 of the reporting units have 
members in several States in addition 
to the State where their headquar- 
ters is located. The United Mine 
Workers’ Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, for example, is centrally ad- 
ministered from its District of Colum- 
bia office but covers mining families 
in 21 States. The New York office 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union furnishes reports on 


2’The Intercounty Hospital Plan in 
Pennsylvania and Monongahela Valley 
Hospital Service in West Virginia are 
plans of this type. 

*For 1956 data, see The Extent of Vol- 
untary Health Insurance in the United 


States, 1956, Health Insurance Council. 
Because the Council reclassifies certain 
plans, their data differ from those pre- 


sented in this article. 








78 separate health and welfare funds 
located in 17 States; included are 19 
union health centers. Several rail- 
way hospital associations operate hos- 
pitals and clinics along the right-of- 
way of the railroad line, which may 
stretch from California or the State 
of Washington to the Midwest or 
operate through the South. Frequent- 
ly somewhat arbitrary decisions have 
been necessary to allocate enrollment 
among the States in such a way as 
to avoid distorting the proportion of 
ersons in a given State who are 
eligible for benefits from these plans. 
(This problem also arises, though to 
a lesser degree, among Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans, both when 
the plan is located adjacent to other 
States, as is true for the New York 
City plan, or when a plan has a 
contract for national coverage of the 
employees of a business firm, but 
only the headquarters is located in 
the plan’s jurisdiction.) 

Another problem, not peculiar to 
the independent plans, arises from 
the fact that the number of depend- 
ents per subscriber or employee is 
not always a matter of record. Some- 
times—especially in plans financed by 
employers, whether or not they have 
been collectively bargained—the 
number of employees or union mem- 
bers can only be approximated. 

Duplicate reporting occurs with 
sufficient frequency among the in- 
dependent plans to be a problem. A 
number of self-insuring union trust 
funds purchase some of the benefits 
provided their membership from 
other independent plans. Several 
union trust funds in New York City 
self-insure their hospitalization bene- 
fits, but their surgical and medical 
coverage is purchased through a con- 
tract with the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York. A few union 
funds in the Philadelphia area self- 
insure their hospital and/or their 
surgical benefits and have joined 
with other unions to support the 
AFL Medical Center, where out- 
patient medical and diagnostic serv- 
ices are provided to the members of 
25 unions. Both the Health Insur- 
ance Plan and the AFL Medical Cen- 
ter report their entire enrollment and 
finances in response to the Social 
Security Administration’s request for 
data. The individual unions may also 
report on their whole welfare pro- 





gram and consequently duplicate that 
part covered by the Medical Center’s 
reporting. 

Interest in the extent to which 
prepaid medical care benefits are 
provided through group-practice clin- 
ics is increasing as this form of 
health insurance grows. Analysis of 
the enrollment eligible for benefits 
through group-practice arrangements 
entails a number of problems in 
classifying the plans and hence their 
enrollment. When the prepayment 
plan itself operates the clinic, few 
complications arise, but when the 
benefits are provided to members of 
the plan through a contractual ar- 
rangement with a separate group- 
practice clinic, various problems are 
encountered. The Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York, for ex- 
ample, enrolls its members through 
a single central organization, which 
in turn has arrangements with 30 
group-practice clinics. The United 
Mine Workers’ Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund operates 10 hospitals with 
outpatient clinics and, in addition, 
has made arrangements with a num- 
ber of group-practice clinics owned 
or operated by physicians; conse- 
quently a large proportion of the 
plan beneficiaries receive some or all 
of their benefits through genuine 
group-practice plans. 

The independent plans, to a greater 
degree than the Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and insurance company plans, 
exhibit dissimilarities in the scope of 
the benefits they provide their mem- 
bership. Some plans include hospital. 
ization among their benefits, others 
furnish only hospital benefits, and 
still others do not provide this bene- 
fit. The same situation prevails with 
respect to surgical services, medical 
care in and out of the hospital, out- 
patient diagnostic benefits, and den- 
tal services. A fourth of the plans do 
not provide hospitalization benefits, 
and 20, including several iarge plans, 
confine their benefits to hospitaliza- 
tion. It is thus necessary to tabulate 
enrollments separately for each ben- 
efit. 

Several difficulties that occur in 
analyzing the finances of a large seg- 
ment of the independent plans do 
not arise in connection with insur- 
ance companies and the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans. Prepayment 
group-practice plans usually receive 


from their members, in addition t 
“dues” or “premiums,” sums repre. 
senting charges or additional fees for 
certain services. In some plans, the 
dependents of members receive cer. 
tain services at reduced fees rather 


Table 1.—Enrollees eligible for one or 
more benefits in independent plans, 
by State, December 1956 


{In thousands] 


All types of 
sponsorship 


Industrial 
sponsorship 
State \ 1 
= Group- Group- 
prac- | y,...1 | prac 
otal 
tice Pota tice 
plans plans 


Total 


United States! 


8,944.1 3,430.1 3,383.1 1,967.5 


Alabama 113.8 88.3 113.8 88,3 
oy 11.0 11.0 11.0 ll. 
Arkansas. -- 37.8 32.8 37.5; 325 
California -- 927.1 887.3) 217.3) 188. 
Colorado___--- 50.4 29.3 41.1 29.3 
Connecticut- See Pe 2 2 
Dist. of Col__-- --. 146.0 39.8) 124.2 18 
Florida___- 32.1 27.6 11.3 10.4 
Georgia... 45.5 4.8 3 4.8 
Idaho__.-.-- 27.3) : A et. 
Illinois-_ 327.6 146.5 192.4 145.2 
Indiana. _- 26.8 12.0 24.0 12. 
Iowa Bio 5.0 | 
Kansas_- 6.0 3.0 Bil uate 
Kentucky 182.3) 110.4 169.4, 1104 
Louisiana . 29.5 25.8 29.5 25.8 
Maryland 4.1 4.1 1 
Massachusetts_. 27.3 21.2 27.3 21 
Michigan___- : 202.2)... 65.6 
Minnesota __- 252.9 70.7 75.6 36 
Mississippi-- ; 31.7 23.5 2.3 2. 
Missouri acascncene} 211.6; 106:1] 106.1) 3 
Montana- cat 8.0 4.0 4.0 4, 
New Jersey_...--- 111.4 12.1 73.7 10.2 
New Mexico-.-.-...... ) 
New York 2 --|1,617.1' 999.6) 662.8) 445.8 
North Carolina_- 52.6 30.7 52.6 30.7 
CO 1,218.6 28.3} 234.2 QR 
Oklahoma 13.4 10.3 6.0 3 
oo | es 196.5 4.7 3.7 2 
Pennsylvania____- 666.3 266.5 456.2 266.5 
Rhode Island___- | ee (3) 
South Dakota_-_-_-- 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.2 
Tennessee - - - - ; 16.4 1.4 16.0 1 
, 49.5 45.2 40.4 39.9 
2 eer 64.9 64.9 64.9, 64.9 
Vermont - o 11.3 11.3 11.3 11.3 
Virginia 75.2 75.2 75.2) 7.2 
Washington ! 105.5) 101.1 17.4 14 
West Virginia- 315.8} 127.3) 290.3 126. 
Wisconsin. ........ 95.9 2.3 WF a cates 
Wyoming 7.0 7.0 
Excludes an estimated 350,000 enrollees in thos 

county medical service bureaus in the State 
Washington not affiliated with Blue Shield. 

2 Excludes 90,000 employees and an unknow)! 
number of dependents in self-insured and partially 
self-insured employee weifare plans (see text foot 


note 5). 
> Less than 500. 


than as fully prepaid benefits. Hos- 
pital care is sometimes available at 
a discount to members rather than 
as a fully prepaid benefit. 
clinics and hospitals also serve non: 
members on a fee-for-service basis, 
and this income is mingled with in 
come from members. In these situa 
tions it is sometimes difficult to de 


termine the portion of plan income 
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that stems from the prepayment re- 
lationship, the portion from other 
services—not necessarily prepaid— 
that enables plan members to obtain 
certain services at less than cost, 
and the portion that should be en- 
tirely divorced from the prepayment 
situation. 

Other complicating factors arise 
when a hospital is operated as an 
integral part of the plan and is 
staffed by the same physicians who 
serve the members in the outpatient 
clinic. The expenditures reported by 
such plans for hospital care frequent- 
ly include the salaries of these staff 
physicians. Every effort is made in 
analyzing plan finances to assign ex- 
penses for physicians’ services to the 
cost column for physicians’ services. 

Financial reports received from 
union health and welfare funds fre- 
quently included the sums paid out 
as death benefits, cash sickness pay- 
ments, and the like. The income re- 
ported by these plans must be ad- 
justed to exclude an amount propor- 
tional to the expenditures they have 
reported for these nonmedical bene- 
fits. Administrative expenses of these 
plans must also be reduced propor- 
tionately. 

An additional problem is inherent 
in reporting based on voluntary re- 
sponses to mailed inquiries—that of 
nonresponse. The Division of Pro- 
gram Research has developed a var- 
iety of alternative sources for infor- 
mation concerning the plans.5 In 
many instances, the Division can 
confirm the fact of a plan’s continu- 
ing existence even though no direct 
reply to the questionnaire has been 
received. If the plan is known to be 
operating, the enrollment data fur- 
nished at an earlier date are some- 
times used; the static nature of many 
of the smaller plans makes this treat- 





5In the interval between the mailing 
of the questionnaire and the preparation 
of this report, the New York State Insur- 
ance Department has established its Wel- 
fare Fund Bureau. Preliminary data on a 
number of self-insured and partially self- 
insured employee welfare plans in New 
York State not included in the current 
survey were obtained from the Welfare 
Fund Bureau too late to consider in this 
analysis. Actual benefits paid were merely 
supplements to other forms of insurance 
in some of these plans. Future surveys 
will draw on this source when there has 
been an opportunity to reconcile 
ports with data at hand. 


its re- 
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ment feasible. Since all the large 
plans provide accurate reports yearly, 
the amount of error produced by fail- 
ure to obtain current enrollment fig- 
ures each year for some of the small- 
er plans is felt to be negligible. 
Earlier articles dealing with the 
independent plans have included fig- 
ures on the number of plans furnish- 
ing each type of benefit, according to 
the type of sponsor and various other 
characteristics—for example, whether 
benefits were provided through group- 
practice arrangements. As indicated 
above, these counts of plans were not 
entirely meaningful and are there- 
fore of doubtful value. Since enroll- 


ment data are of far more significance 


in observing trends, this year’s arti- 
cle omits the tallies of the plans 
themselves. The number of plans has 
grown each year, however, with most 
new plans established by unions. 


Enrollment 


The number of persons enrolled in 
the independent plans covered by the 
survey declined from 9,685,000 in 
1954 to 8,944,000 in 1956. There are 
several reasons for the drop in cover- 
age. The Washington State Physi- 
cians’ Service, with an enrollment of 
more than 500,000 in 1954, has be- 
come a member of Blue Shield 52 and 
is no longer considered an independ- 
ent medical-society-sponsored plan. 


® Late information (not included in en- 
rollment tables) shows an estimated 350,000 
persons enrolled in the county medical 
not affiliated with Blue 


service bureaus 


Shield 


Coverage under the United Mine 
Workers’ Welfare and Retirement 
Fund has fallen by half a million, as 
employment in the coal industry has 
declined. Enrollment in the railway 
hospital associations is also dropping, 
again due to employment conditions. 
A diagnostic clinic was operated in 
1954 by the United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO) and was credited with an 
enrollment of 300,000 in the 1954 
survey; it has since been closed.® 
These shifts and drops reduced en- 
rollment by almost 1.5 million so 
that the decline registered in total 
enrollment of nearly 750,000 from 
1954 to 1956 means an actual increase 
among other plans of more than 
750,000. 


State Distribution 

Members of the independent plans 
reside in 41 States and in the District 
of Columbia (table 1). Some mem- 
bers of railway hospital associations 
may also be living in four other 


States — Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Dakota, and South Carolina. In 
Delaware, Maine, and New Hamp- 


shire, apparently no one is enrolled 
in an independent plan. Three States 
have more than 1 million persons 
enrolled. New York has 1.6 million, 
with more than half of them eligible 
for benefits through group-practice 


6A community plan with broad benefits 
is being developed in Detroit; it will serve 
automobile workers and others. Several 
locals of the United Automobile Workers 


(AFL-CIO) were instrumental in estab- 
lishing a plan in Ferndale, Mich., in late 
1957. 


Table 2.—Enrollees eligible for benefits in group-practice plans and in other 


independent plans, by type of benefit, December 1956 


Number 


[ype of benefit 


In group- 


Total practice 


plans 


Any benefit : 8,944 3,430 
Nonindustrial one , 5.561 1,463 
Industrial = 3,383 1,967 

Hospitalization 6,079 2,428 
Nonindustrial 3,013 33 
Industrial 3,066 1,695 

Surgical ; 6,906 3,177 
Nonindustrial 3, 866 1,434 
Industrial 3,040 1,743 

Medical 6,125 3,399 
Nonindustrial ; 3,184 1,457 
Industrial 2,941 1,942 

Diagnostic ), 194 3,396 
Nonindustrial 2,447 1,456 
Industrial wi 2,747 1,940 

Dental 334 248 
Nonindustrial 73 65 
Industrial 261 183 


(in thousands) 


Percentage distribution 
Percent 
in group- 








Incther | | In group-' Ty other 
plans plans Total oy plans 
5,514 38.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4,098 26.3 62.2 42.7 74.3 
1,416 58.1 37.8 57.3 25.7 
3, 651 39.9 68.0 73.7 66.2 
2,280 24.3 33.7 24.3 41.3 
1,371 55.3 34.3 49.4 24.9 
3,729 46.0 77.2 92.6 67.6 
2,432 37.1 43.2 41.8 44.1 
1,297 57.3 34.0 50.8 23.5 
2.726 55.5 68.5 99.1 49.4 
1,727 45.8 35.6 42.5 31.3 
999 66.0 32.9 56.6 18.1 
1,798 65.4 58.1 99.0 32.6 
991 59.5 27.4 43.0 18.0 
807 70.6 30.7 56.0 14.6 
86 74.3 3.7 7.2 1.6 
s 89.0 8 1.9 of 
78 70.1 2.9 5.3 1.4 


| 
| 








arrangements. Ohio is second; Med- 








arrangements, it follows that in many 


More persons are entitled to diag. 
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rollme 
ical Mutual of Cleveland, the New States (26) 50 percent or more of nostic benefits from industrial than | group: 
York Central Railway Employees’ As- the enrollment in industrial plans from nonindustrial plans. entiat 
sociation, and the United Mine Work- comes under group-practice arrange- About 3.4 million persons are ep. plans, 
ers’ Fund largely account for its 1.2 ments. California, Illinois, Kentucky, rolled in group-practice plans. Very pitaliz 
million enrollment. Connecticut is Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, few of them are in group-practice About 
third in enrollment; Connecticut Blue and West Virginia lead with respect plans providing dental care excly. in gr 
Cross, Inc., with more than 1 million to enrollments in group-practice in- sively. Plans of the latter type are combi 
members, accounts for nearly all of dustrial plans; each of these States under industrial sponsorship. Cer. | yostic 
this number. Despite its name, this has more than 100,000 enrollees in tain union health centers confine fourtl 
this type of plan. In Kentucky, Mis- their services to diagnosis, without , —are 
Table 3.—Subscribers and dependents souri, and Pennsylvania, as well as_ providing treatment—that is, medi. | penefi 
enrolled in independent plans, by in several other States with smaller cal care. These two situations ar. Thr 
type of benefit, December 1956 enrollments, industrial plans are the count for the fact that less than 100! with: 
only plans with group-practice ar- percent of the enrollment is eligible | giagn 
Dependents rangements. for medical and diagnostic benefits, sourc! 
Number |S i Among the nonindustrial plans, | practi 
eitiinin eee |e more dependents than subscribers are | penef 
(in thou- fe thee. total Table 2 shows the number of per- eligible for hospitalization and for | facili 
sands) sands) “l'giPle__ sons eligible for any type of benefit surgical and medical expense bene. benef 
benefit and for each of the five kinds of fits, as shown in table 3. Dependents! the 1 
benefits the plans provide. Nearly 9 are in the minority, however, among | as $2 
ees | fan| Sos $77 million different individuals are elig- the industrial plans, where they make for 1 
Industrial._.-.- 1,879 «1,50 4-4 ible for at least one or a combina- up 40-46 percent of total enrollment. 
Hospitalization... 2,961 3,118 51.3 tion of several types of benefits, but Particularly in enrollment for medi.‘ Plan 
| mee) | ieee ‘5.6 only 6.1 million are enrolled in plans cal and diagnostic benefits, subscrib.( Ma 
yo, or aa od as providing hospitalization expense. In ers outnumber dependents in the in-| confi 
Industrial... .-.-- 1,684 1,356 44.6 all, 6.9 million are eligible for surgi- dustrial plans. The reason is that | ticul: 
yoo 1'309 1'875 33°3 cal expense, with lesser numbers cov: dependents are not included in the { mem 
a. wa | say 4s, ered for medical and diagnostic bene- enrollment of most of the railway | ploye 
Nonindustrial..... 1,016 1,431 58.5 fits. Only a comparatively small num- hospital plans or in many of the| ees « 
— 08 36 10.8 ber have prepaid dental care. union plans, which are among the | indu: 
oe = - ed Enrollment is higher in nonindus- main sources for prepaid medical and | stitu 
St, Fe | trial plans than in industrial plans, diagnostic services. } trial. 
chiefly because of the combined en- In table 4 the enrollment has been gene 
plan is not affiliated with the national rollment of 1.6 million persons in divided to show the proportions eligi. | com 
Blue Cross Commission. community hospitalization plans. ble for all or for various combinations | spon 
Most of the enrollment in Cali- vate 
a ane - yAintiapomaere Table 4.—Enrollees | in group-practice plans and in other independent plans ie 
plans. The Kaiser Foundation Health by type of benefit provided and by availability of hospitalization, Decem- = 
Plan has more than 500,000 members, ber 1956 , ple, 
and the Ross-Loos Medical Group, ees cons 
founded in 1929, has more than 130,- Number (in thousands) Percentage distribution plar 
000. The fact that several railway eae ar eee : are 
hospital plans have their headquar- Group-practice Ollie: sai Group-practice Chie shin tive: 
ters in California adds to the cover- Type of benefit plans plans mor 
pei by sroup-praceice plans in this With Without With Without With |Without With | Without om 
State. hospita- hospita- hospita-| hospita- hospita-| hospita- hospita- | hospita- dias 
For the country as a whole, indus- lization | lization | lization | lization | lization | lization | lization | lization mo! 
trial plans include 38 percent of the ~ — ——~S# ae . 2 RSS BEI eK meres T 
; co: | 2,435.5 994.6 3,654.1 | 1,859.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.( . 
enrollment in all plans and 57 per- ee deci = mech oer on eee 
cent of the enrollment in group- Sei trys Usenostic, ono 58.9 OS \.c-...| OS 1.9 1.3 the 
practice plans. They are responsible Surgical, medical, and diag- : _| as 
ee 2,179.5 692.5 | 1,310.6 | 1,724.2 89.5 69.6 35.9 92 
for 50 percent or more of the enroll- — surgical, medical, and dental 12.9 10.1 : 4 pro 
ment in 29 of the 42 jurisdictions. wee cae eae ws coor ae haseeh x spt “t onenas 25 ber 
Notable exceptions are California, ——— - non a a eer 6.7 |..... ia ae ‘2... | Dla 
Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and  furgical..... Coil eet et a ee 25} In 
Rhode Island, where some of the Hosotalization only 222722722) eke Le | 2) 
larger plans, already mentioned, are Dental only._---.-.-..-2.22..)--22... : a" Cee A a cy Coen eae 9 | pit 
located. With 58 percent of the en- ae — fre 
rollment in industrial plans eligible 1 Represents all persons enrolled in plans pro- 19,800 of the total number belonging to plans with ha 
a viding specified benefit; not all enrollees are eligible hospitalization are not eligible for this benefit. 
for benefits through group-practice for all the benefits the plan provides—for example, 2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
Bi 
6 Social Security 























of the five types of benefit. The en- 
rollment eligible for benefits through 
group-practice plans has been differ- 
entiated from that in other types of 
plans, and the availability of hos- 
pitalization from the plan indicated. 
About 3.2 million persons are found 
in group-practice plans that provide 
combined surgical, medical, and diag- 
nostic benefits, and about three- 
fourths of them—2.4 million persons 
—are also eligible for hospitalization 
penefits from their plan. 

Three million persons are provided 
with combined surgical, medical, and 
diagnostic benefits in plans that use 
sources Of service other than group- 
practice arrangements to provide 
penefits. Generally, when community 
facilities are used for the diagnostic 
penefits, the plan has a ceiling on 
the payment for the benefits, such 
as $25 or $50 for X-rays and $10-$25 
for laboratory and other tests. 


Plan Sponsorship 


Many of the independent plans 
confine their membership to a par- 
ticular employee group, such as the 
members of a trade union, the em- 
ployees of a railroad, or the employ- 
ees of some other public utility or 
industrial concern. These plans con- 
stitute the group classed as “indus- 
trial.’ Other plans are open to the 
general public. They include the 
community plans, the medical-society- 
sponsored plans, and the prepaid pri- 
vate group clinics. Other nonindus- 
trial plans require a more formal 
membership arrangement—for exam- 
ple, membership in the fraternal or 
consumer organization sponsoring the 
plan. Some of the consumer plans 
are organized as consumer coopera- 
tives. The nonindustrial plans cover 
more persons than the _ industrial 
plans, but the latter afford hospital, 
diagnostic, and dental benefits to 
more individuals (table 5). 

The 3.7 million persons in the com- 
munity plans are dispersed among 
the plans providing hospitalization 
as the only benefit and the plans 
providing only surgical and medical 
benefits. Very few persons in these 
plans have benefits ‘‘across the board.” 
In contrast, nearly the entire enroll- 
ment in the consumer plans has hos- 
Pitalization and _ surgical benefits 
from the same plan, and more than 
half the enrollment has medical and 
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diagnostic benefits. The entire en- 
rollment of 554,000 in the medical- 
society-sponsored plans is entitled to 
surgical benefits, and nearly all en- 
rollees are entitled to medical and 
diagnostic benefits; only three plans 
sponsored by medical societies include 
hospitalization. The fraternal plans 
are notable for the high proportion 
of their enrollment eligible for surgi- 
cal benefits. There is more provision 
for dental benefits in the fraternal 
plans than in any other type of non- 
industrial plan. The private group 
clinics, almost without exception, pro- 
vide surgical, medical, and diagnostic 
benefits, and more than three-fourths 
of the enrollment in these plans is 
provided with hospitalization through 
the plan. No dental benefits are pro- 
vided by this group of plans. 

The combination of hospitalization, 
surgical, and medical expense is com- 


Table 


mon among the union plans; in addi- 
tion, a high proportion of their en- 
rollment is also eligible for diagnostic 
services to some degree. Employee 
plans almost without exception in- 
clude hospitalization and _ surgical 
expense insurance; only about half 
their enrollment is eligible for diag- 
nostic benefits. Proportionately, more 
of the enrollment in employer plans 
than under other types of sponsor- 
ship is furnished with dental benefits. 

The lowest section in table 5 shows 
in which type of independent plan 
may be found the bulk of the en- 
rollment eligible for a particular ben- 
efit. Forty-one percent of the 8.9 
million individuals eligible for bene- 
fits are found in the community 
plans. Sixty-four percent of the 6.1 
million eligible for hospitalization 
benefits are found in community or 
union plans, with about equal num- 


5.—Enrollees in independent plans, by type of sponsor and type of 


benefit, December 1956 
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a Any Hospita- | o.0:.. dic: Diag- ' 
I'ype of sponsor benefit lization Surgical | Medical | nostic Dental 
Number enrolled for specified benefit (in thousands) 
l j l 
BRE aicmosansntootiacas saene- 8,944 6,079 | 6,906 | 6,125 | 5,194 | 334 
Nonindustrial plans..........---- 5,561 | 3,013 | 3,866 | 3,184 2,447 | 73 
BO eer 3,651 1,934 2,026 | 1,560 881 3 
OS eae aes 379 365 | 371 | 216 194 7 
Medical society........---.---------- 554 | 38 | 554 | 548 | | See 
i REA RN 235 | 101 199 | 118 105 63 
Private group clinics_............---- 742 | 576 | 716 742 >) ee 
Industrial plans...-.-......-....- 3,383 3,066 3,040  2,941| 2,747 261 
aoc coi cncentaaaadnanien 2,215| 1,972 1,944| 1,822} —-1, 838 51 
Employer-employee.............---.-- 567 512 512 551 | 534 107 
[1 eS SSE ERE RE aI 156 | 145 | 145 144 | 142 62 
po eee 445 | 437 | 439 | 424 | 23 42 
| 
Percent eligible for specified benefit 
co WORE iocntidneccndcmsonnsaeaeane 100.0 68.0 7.2 68.5 | 58.1 3.7 
FF 
Nonindustrial plans_...........-- | 100.0 54.2 69.5 57.3 44.0 1.3 
NE nd ctrcamaaemenemeaen 100.0 53.0 55.5 42.7 | 24.1 an 
eee te 100.0 96.3 97.9 57.0 51.2 1.8 
Medical society. .....-- migidcbiiaatecnciitetliait 100.0 6.9 100.0 98.9 6) ae 
i ee eee rere 100.0 43.0 84.7 50.2 44.7 26.8 
Private group clinics............-. 100.0 77.6 96.5 100.0 , A ee 
po | a 100.0 90.6 89.9 86.9 | 81.2 7.7 
i: Sree dbtanmaais 100.0 89.0 87.8 82.3 82.8 2.3 
Employer-employee............-..--- 100.0 90.3 90.3 97.2 94.2 18.9 
i eer rr 100.0 | 92.9 92.9 92.3 91.0 39.7 
PE, ca iccuivincwncsasacdtanneede 100.0 98.2 98.7 95.3 53.5 9.4 
| Percentage distribution 

co See ee ee | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Nonindustrial plans_...........-- | 62.2 49.6 | 56.0 | 52.0 | 47.1 | 21.9 
Cs cinncantindaisummeenns 40.8 31.8 29.3 | 25.5 17.0 | 9 
a 4.2 6.0 5.4 | 3.5 3.7 2.1 
(0 ee | 6.2 .6 8.0 8.9 (eee 
i nnn } 2.6 1.7 | 2.9 1.9 2.0 18.9 
Private group clinics_................ 8.3 9.5 | 10.4 | 12.1 nee 
Industrial plans.....-..-.-------- | 37.8 50.4 44.0 48.0 52.9 78.4 
(Se ee mene 24.8 32.4 28.1 29.7 35.3 15.3 
Employer-employee. ...............-- 6.3 8.4 7.4 | 9.0 10.3 32.0 
Employer-...- ee ere 1.7 2.4 2.1 2.4 2.7 18.6 
i ceccisiencevevasananeusiaant | 5.1 rh 6.4 6.9 4.6 12.6 
7 











bers in each. More than a third of Table 7.—Coverage of retired workers and their dependents by inde. 


the 5.2 million persons eligible for pendent plans sponsored by unions 
: ; ; ; December 1956 

diagnostic benefits are enrolled in 

union plans. The enrollment for den- 
tal benefits in employer-employee 
plans accounts for nearly a third of 
the total eligible for dental benefits. 


Provision for retired members 


Group-Practice Plans and 
Plan Sponsorship 


Because of special interest in the _ pjans not covering retirees......... en 
plans providing benefits through Plans reporting number of retirees covered____-- 


" Ee ee eee ee eee 
group-practice arrangements, these tetirees and dependents 


plans have been separately analyzed ee retirees but not reporting the number 
by the type of benefit and the type ee Gia 
of sponsor (table 6). Had the plans 
providing solely dental benefits 
through a group-practice dental plan 
been omitted, nearly 100 percent of tice, none confines itself to dental 
the remaining enrollment would have _ benefits; thus their entire enrollment 
been registered as eligible for medi- is eligible for the full range of phy- 
cal and diagnostic benefits. Among _ sicians’ services and nearly all the 
the employer, employee, and employ- enrollment is entitled to hospitaliza- 
er-employee plans with group prac- tion. Since none of the community 





Total reporting........_-- 


1 Based on reported number of retired persons, as rela 


Table 6.—Enrollees in independent plans providing benefits through group 
practice, by type of benefit and type of sponsor, December 1956 


Tx Pa . Any Hospita- q : Diag- 
2 5 so . eater adics y 
I ype of sponsor benefit li ration Surgical Medical nostic Dental 











Number enrolled for specified benefit (in thousands 


cL Re et ee oa oe ae 3,430 2,428 3,177 3,399 3,396 248 
Nonindustrial plans_...._______- 1,463 733 1,434 1,457 1,456 65 
Community__--. ER eee 530 32 529 530 529 meson 
(0 Oe 88 80 86 87 87 s 
eee 103 46 103 98 98 57 
Private group clinics._.........____- 742 575 716 742 ee eee 
Pranetrias MANS... .........._.- 1,967 1,695 1,743 1,942 1,940 183 
No ROSS, eae eens 1,229 1,014 1,060 1,204 1,202 29 
Employer-employee____._..___.___-- 433 380 378 133 433 68 
eee 95 95 95 95 95 45 


SE eee een 210 206 210 210 210 41 








_ a es 100.0 70.8 92.6 99.1 99.0 7.2 
Nonindustrial plans____...._- . 100.0 50.1 98.0 99.6 a) 4.4 
Community__..._----- i apt | a 100.0 6.0 99.8 100.0 gQ_& a 
CS Ee ee 100.0 90.9 97.7 98.9 98.9 9.1 
US a eee 100.0 44.7 100.0 95.1 95.1 55.3 
Private group clinics__...........__.- 100.0 77.5 96.5 100.0 100.0 ee 
Industrial plans____.________- se 100.0 86.2 88.6 98.7 98.6 9.3 
. _. eae i ee Soe 100.0 82.5 86.2 98.0 97.8 2.4 
Employer-employee_____.___- See 100.0 87.8 87.3 100.0 100.0 15.7 
Employer...........--- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 47.4 
0 eae ee 100.0 98.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 19.5 
Percentage distribution 
| ee ee ee — 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Nonindustrial plans__._.__.._...._- 42.7 30.2 45.1 42.9 42.9 26.2 
CO 15.5 1.3 16.7 15.6 15.6 Aa 
CS EE eee 2.6 3.3 27 2.6 2.6 3.2 
eae 3.0 1.9 5.2 2.9 2.9 23.0 
Private group clinics__.............-- 21.6 23.7 22.5 21.8 21.8 ee 
suausiziel plans................- 57.3 69.8 54.9 57.1 57.1 73.8 
EES SS aa a eager 35.8 41.8 33.4 35.4 35.4 st 
Employer-employee._____-_..._--._-- 12.6 15.7 11.9 12.7 12.8 27.4 
eae Seat ea 2.8 3.9 3.0 2.8 2.8 18,1 
eS eee 6.1 8.5 6.6 6.2 6.2 16.5 


and by employers and employees, 


Retired persons and 
dependents enrolled 


Number Total SS 
of | number of | 
plans members | AS percent 
Number of all 
members 

93 2,420,750 178,315 | 17.4 
16 120,398 
77 2,118,988 178,315 8.4 
36 522,549 49 275 9.4 
34 1,596,439 129,040 8.1 
7 181,364 


ted to all persons in plans 1 


‘A 


or private group clinic plans provides 
dental benefits exclusively or in com- 
bination, practically their entire en- 
rollment is in plans providing medical 
and diagnostic benefits. 

Of more significance is the lowest 
section of table 6, where the individ- 
uals eligible for each type of benefit 
are shown, according to plan sponsor- 
ship. More than a third of those 
eligible for hospitalization or for sur- 
gical, medical, or diagnostic services 
are found in union-sponsored plans, 
and more than a fifth are members 
of private group clinic plans. Com- 
munity plans rank next (except for 
hospitalization), with 16-17 percent 
of the enrollment eligible for surgical, 
medical care, and diagnostic benefits. 
The employer-employee plans rank 
first in the provision of dental bene- 
fits. 


Retired Workers 


A supplementary schedule was sent 
only to the industrial plans (plans 
sponsored by employers and/or em- 
ployees and by union health and wel- 
fare plans), asking if the plan cov- 
ered retired or pensioned workers 
and their dependents and, if so, how 
the benefits were financed. If the 
benefits differed from those available 
to active workers, the plans were 
asked to explain the differences. 

Ninety-three respondents returned 
the “retired worker” schedule (table 
7). The majority (77) reported that 
retired workers were included; 38 of 
the 77 also included dependents of 
retired workers. The returned sched- 
ules came from plans enrolling 2.4 
million of the 3.4 million persons 
covered by industrial plans, or 73 
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Table 8.—Sources of financing health 
insurance benefits for retired work- 
ers and their families, 77 independ- 
ent plans, December 1956 





Number of plans Num- 
covering per ol 
retired 
Source of financing pe a 
Retires lepend- 
only ‘pen ents 
ent? enrolled 
Total 39 38 178,315 
Sponsor only 11 12 119,397 
Retiree only-_--- : 12 12 15,954 
Jointly by sponsor and 
retiree — S 412 19,451 
Sponsor and active em- 
ployees —— 6 2 18,387 
\ctive employees only __- l 5,126 
Not reported l (8) 


Includes 3 plans that could not report the num- 

ber of retirees eligible for benefits. 

1 Includes 4 plans that could not report the number 
f retirees and dependents eligible for benefits. 

iIn most instances, the employer. 

‘Includes 3 plans where the sponsor pays for the 
retiree and the retiree pays for the dependent 
sBenefits for retired workers are specifically 
reported as financed from reserves. 

6 Not available. 


percent of the entire enrollment in 
these plans. There is good reason to 
believe that the response was better 


| from plans that could report cover- 


age of retired persons than it was 
from plans whose replies would have 
been in the negative. Though some 
retired persons are undoubtedly in- 
cluded among the 961,000 persons in 


{the plans that did not reply, their 
| number is probably small. 


In all, more than 178,000 retired 
persons and their dependents? were 
eligible for benefits from these plans. 
Eligible persons in pensioner families 
represented about 8 percent of the 
entire enrollment in plans covering 
retired persons, an interesting pro- 
portion in that it happens to corres- 
pond to the proportion of aged per- 
sons in the United States population. 

Plans that have been in existence 
over a long period and that have 
always included pensioners in their 
program have a relatively high pro- 
portion of their membership among 
retired persons. The highest propor- 
tion was 27 percent, found in two 
of the large railway hospital plans. 
A few plans had only recently made 
retired workers eligible for benefits 


7Two plans reported that they included 

widows and their dependents; others may 
also include them but did not volunteer 
this information since it was not specifi- 
cally requested. 
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and as yet had none on the rolis. As 
time passes, the yearly accretion of 
retired workers probably will expand 
the proportion of plan enrollment 
among older persons. Periodic re- 
surveys of the industrial plans should 
indicate the potential ratio of retired 
to active enrollees when more of the 
plans have “matured” in their cov- 
erage of retired workers. 

The plans vary in the approach 
used to finance the retired enrollee’s 
medical and hospital care (table 8). 
In general, coverage of the retired 
worker—and of his dependents when 
they too were included—was financed 
exclusively by the employer or jointly 
by the sponsor and the retired work- 
er. Fewer than 20,000 of the retired 
workers and their dependents were 
bearing the entire cost of their pro- 
tection. 

Two-thirds of the plans did not re- 
duce benefits after retirement, and 
only in a few instances did the same 
benefits cost the retireee more than 
they had cost him when he was work- 
ing. In some plans the cost was ac- 
tually less than before retirement. 
When the employer financed the plan 
exclusively, both before and after 


retirement, the cost to the employee, 
of course, remained at zero. 

In the group of plans reducing 
benefits after retirement, the cost to 
the employee was, with four excep- 
tions, either the same or less than 
before retirement. One plan covered 
workers for only 1 year after retire- 
ment. 

No information was requested about 
older members of the nonindustrial 
plans, since these plans are usually 
unable to report the age of their 
members without undertaking special 
compilations. Since there is a need 
for more detailed data on the extent 
to which the aged have health insur- 
ance protection, it is hoped that the 
community, consumer, and other non- 
industrial plans will consider under- 
taking such special tabulations to 
determine the age distribution of 
their membership. 


Finances 


Two characteristics of the inde- 
pendent plans contribute to the fact 
that their income and expenditures 
differ from the general pattern found 
in health insurance. In the health 
insurance field as a whole, two-thirds 


Table 9.—Income and expenditures for medical care among independent 
plans, by type of expenditure and type of sponsor, 1956 


Earned income 


Benefit expenditures 




















ype of sponsor . . 7 
For For For For 
Total hospital physicians’ Total hospital physicians’ 
services services services services 
Amount (in millions) 
Total $289.9 $145.3 $144.6 $253.9 $128.4 $125.5 
Nonindustrial plans - 136.9 63.7 73.2 122.0 56.1 65.9 
Community-- ~~ 75.4 40.4 35.0 64.3 35.1 29.2 
Consumer... : mz 11.1 2 4.9 9.0 4.8 4.2 
Medical society ! 16.3 3.8 12.5 14.2 3.3 10.9 
Katee... = eis 21 1.2 9 2.1 1.2 9 
Private group clinics : 32.0 12.1 19.9 32.4 11.7 20.7 
Industrial plans : 153.0 81.¢ 71.4 131.9 72.3 59.6 
Unions___--__-. aaeoa 92.3 46.1 46.2 73.4 37.4 36.0 
Employer-employee eos 30.2 17.5 12.7 30.2 17.9 12.3 
Employer 7.0 2.6 4.4 7.0 2.5 4.5 
Employee aaa 23.5 15.4 8.1 21.3 14.5 6.8 
Percentage distribution 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Nonindustrial plans ‘ 47.2 43.8 50.6 48.0 43.7 52.5 
Community 26.0 27.8 24.2 25.3 27.4 23.3 
Consumer. 2 3.8 4.3 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 
Medical society <3 5.6 2.6 8.6 6 2.6 8.7 
Fraternal _- 7 8 6 8 9 a 
Private group clinics ; 11.0 8.3 13.8 12.8 9.1 16.5 
Industrial plans_- 7, ‘ 52.8 MH. 2 49.4 52.0 56.3 47.5 
Unions__- a Peete 31.8 31.8 32.0 28.9 29.2 28.7 
Employer-employee : j 10.4 12.0 8.8 11.9 13.9 9.8 
Employer See oa eT 2.5 1.8 3.0 5 1.9 | 3.6 
BS ene 8.1 10.6 5.6 8.4 11.3 5.4 
1 Includes estimates for those county medical service bureaus in the State of Washington not affiliated 


with Blue Shield 








of income and expenditures relate to 
hospitalization. Among the independ- 
ent plans, only about half their in- 
come and expenditures relate to hos- 
pitalization. One reason for the dif- 
ference is the broader scope of the 
medical benefits provided by the in- 
dependent plans. A second reason 
is the fact that a number of these 
plans supplement the hospital, surgi- 
cal, and in-hospital medical benefits 
of the other forms of insurance with 
benefits that are available outside the 
hospital. Outpatient services can ac- 
count for as great or greater expendi- 
tures per capita than limited surgical 
and in-hospital medical benefits. 
Plans with a full range of services, 
such as Group Health Association of 
Washington, D. C., and the Labor 
Health Institute, may assign nearly 
70 percent of their prepayment ex- 
penditures to medical services and 
only about 39 percent to hospitaliza- 
tion. 

As shown in table 9, the independ- 
ent plans received somewhat less than 
$300 million in income in 1956, an 
amount equal to about 8 percent of 
the entire amount of $3.6 billion 
going into voluntary health insurance 
in that year.8 Income for hospitaliza- 
tion among these plans amounted to 
$145 million, 6 percent of the $2.4 
billion going toward hospitalization 
through all forms of voluntary insur- 
ance. The $145 million received by 
independent plans for physicians’ 
services was equivalent to 11 percent 
of the $1.3 billion spent for prepaid 
protection against the costs of physi- 
cians’ services. 

The industrial plans are respon- 
Sible for more than half the agere- 


8 “Voluntary Health Insurance and Medi- 
cal Care Costs, 1948-56,’’ Social Security 
Bulletin, December 1957. 
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gate income and expenditures for 
benefits among the independent 
plans. The union plans supply 32 
percent of aggregate income and 
make 30 percent of aggregate expen- 
ditures for benefits. Community plans 
receive two-thirds of the income of 
the nonindustrial plans and spend a 
like proportion for benefits. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
the independent plans spent about 
$254 million on benefits—$128 million 
for hospitalization and $126 million 
for benefits for physicians’ and den- 
tists’ services. These expenditures 
were equivalent to 6 percent of the 
$2.0 billion used for all prepaid hos- 
pital benefits and 12 percent of the 
$1.0 billion spent for all prepaid bene- 
fits for physicians’ services in 1956. 
As a group, the plans use 87 percent 
of income for benefits. The propor- 
tion varies with the different spon- 
sors. 


Growth in Income and 
Expenditures, 1949-56 

In spite of the decreases in enroll- 
ment noted earlier, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in income and a 
corresponding increase in expendi- 
tures for benefits in the 3 years 1953- 
56 (table 10). During this 3-year per- 
iod, expenditures for physicians’ serv- 
ices increased more rapidly than ex- 
penditures for hospitalization. Since 
1949, there has been a threefold in- 
crease in the amounts received and 
spent by the independent plans; the 
expansion was greater in the area of 
hospitalization than in the area of 
physicians’ services. 

These evidences of growth are sig- 
nificant, but the picture is consider- 
ably clouded by (1) the rising cost 
of medical care, particularly hospital 
care, (2) the addition and subtrac- 
tion of plans as their affiliation with 


Table 10.—Expenditures for benefit; 
among independent plans, 1949, 
1953, and 1956 


; {In millions] a 


en, 


Expenditures and type 


of sponsor | 1949 | 1953 | 1956 





—_, 


Total expenditures $75.6 $200.9 | $253.9 
For hospitalization 31.2 | 111.7 | 128.4 





For medical care. -__...-- 44.4 89.2 125.5 
In plans sponsored by— 

COMMUGNIY ..066.605-~.0- 10.3 48.0 64.3 
CINE 4. gc cccdonecsus 4.8 Pe | 1h. 
Medical society..........- 12.0 11.1 14.2 
Private group clinic_-.----_- 8.8 16.5 32.4 
a eee 4.4 70.1 73.4 
Employer-employee-.----- 12.6} 24.4 30.2 
Sea 4.4 4.4 7.0 
NIN OO ac ceucccunbesws 18.3 18.7 21.3 





| 


1 Includes fraternal plans. 


the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Com. 
missions has changed from year to 
year, and (3) the development of the 
United Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund and the changes in 
its impact on the total independent 
plan picture caused by reductions in 
its coverage. The community plans, 
the private group clinic plans, and 
the union plans have registered sig. 
nificant growth in the past 7 years, 
Consumer and fraternal plans, though 
only a small part of the total, have 
doubled their expenditures, but much 
of the expansion—like that in the 


employer plans—is attributable to | 


rising costs of medical care rather 
than to increases in enrollment. 


FROM THE VANTAGE point of 1956, 
trends in enrollment and in income 
during the past 7 years indicate that 
the independent plans have shown a 
capacity for growth at least equal to 
that in other forms of voluntary 
health insurance. In the area of out: 
patient benefits and dental care, the 
independent plans have continued to 
set the pace. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures 
Per Inhabitant, 1956-57* 


The $3.0 billion spent for public 
assistance payments during the fiscal 
year 1956-57, when divided equally 
among all the people in the 53 States, 
amounted to $17.43—a new high in 
per capita expenditures for public as- 
sistance. The total amounts spent 
seem large in some States and small 
n others when variations in the sizes 
of their populations are ignored. New 
York, for example, spent for all pub- 
lic assistance programs combined a 


Hanmer, Division 
sis, Bureau 


and Analy 


total of $267 million, or more than 
16 times Rhode Island’s expenditure 
of $16 million. Yet, when assistance 
payments are reduced to an amount 
per inhabitant, the cost in New York 
($16.52) is less than that in Rhode 
Island ($19.54). Moreover, the popu- 
lation changes from year to year for 


individual States and for the coun- 
try as a whole. If the same dollar 
amounts were spent for assistance 


payments by a State in each of 2 


years, the expenditure per inhabitant 
might be larger or smaller in the 
more recent year depending upon 
whether the size of the population 
went down or up. Reducing expendi- 
tures for public assistance payments 


to the cost per inhabitant thus elim- 
inates the effect of differences in 
population and makes it easier to 
compare expenditures among States 
and from year to year. 

In 1956-57, per capita expenditures 
for assistance payments for all pro- 
grams combined rose 80 cents, or 
almost 5 percent, from the costs in 
the preceding year. Although this 
percentage increase is small, the dol- 
lar increase amounted to $187 million 
—most of it (about three-fourths) 
from Federal funds. Total Federal 
funds went up more than $139 mil- 
lion, a 10-percent increase, primarily 
result of amendments to the 
Social Security Act that became effec- 
tive on October 1, 1956. For all juris- 
dictions except Puerto Rico and the 
V Islands, these amendments 


aS a 


Virgin 


Amount expended per inhabitant for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, fiscal year 
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3y AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 
INHABITANT FOR NEW YORK, AND 55 CENTS PER INHABITANT FOR WASHINGTON 
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raised maximums on the amounts of 
individual assistance payments in 
which the Federal Government par- 
ticipates and increased the Federal 
Share of payments within the new 
maximums. In Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, the amendments 
raised by 25 percent the ceiling on 
total annual Federal funds for assist- 
ance and administration and ex- 
tended Federal sharing in payments 
made under aid to dependent children 
to needy relatives who are caring for 
the children. 

For the country as a whole, State 
and local funds for payments to pub- 
lic assistance recipients went up in 
1956-57 under each program, includ- 
ing general assistance, which is op- 
erated without Federal financial 
participation. The amount spent from 
State-local funds for all programs 
combined increased by $48 million or 
3.4 percent—about one-third as great 
as the percentage rise in total Fed- 
eral funds expended. Some States re- 
duced expenditures from their own 
funds, while others spent considerably 
more from State-local funds than in 
the preceding year. 

Most of the States used the addi- 
tional Federal, State, and local funds 
primarily to increase average pay- 
ments to recipients in a period of 
rising prices and also to aid larger 
numbers of needy persons as case- 
loads moved upward in all programs 
except old-age assistance. The cost 
of living, as measured by the con- 
sumer price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, went up about 31, 
percent from June 1956 to June 1957 
—the largest increase in 6 years. In 
an attempt to meet need more nearly 
adequately, all but a few States raised 
payments to recipients during the 
year. Most of the States revised up- 
ward the cost of one or more items 
already in the assistance standard, 
and some States added new items. 
Most of the States with maximums on 
assistance payments raised them. 
Some States that had been making 
percentage reductions in assistance 
payments because of inadequate 
funds eliminated the cuts or restored 
part of the payments. 


National Changes From 1956 


Expenditures per inhabitant rose 
significantly in 1956-57 for all pro- 
grams except general assistance; for 
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that program they remained the same 
as in 1955-56 because the rate of 
growth was the same for the popula- 
tion as for total expenditures. The 
largest percentage upturn (12.1 per- 
cent) occurred in aid to the perman- 
ently and totally disabled; the small- 
est (3.6 percent), in old-age assist- 
ance. In dollar amounts, however, 
the largest increases in per capita 


expenditures took place in old-age 
assistance (35 cents) and aid to de- 
pendent children (29 cents);  to- 


gether, these two programs accounted 
for four-fifths of the increase for all 
programs combined. Changes for all 
programs combined and for each pro- 
gram are shown in the following tab- 
ulation. 


Expenditures per inhabitant 


Amount including 
Program vendor payments ae 
for medical care sk agg 
increase 
1956-57 1955-56 
All programs. $17.43 $16.63 1.8 
OR o ncccninisnee 10.12 9.77 3.6 
th hh 4.11 3.82 7.6 
AB -47 .44 6.8 
APTD 1.11 oy 12.1 
isc... 1.62 1.62 


For all programs combined, almost 
all (85 percent) of the rise in per 
inhabitant expenditures resulted from 
higher average payments to recipi- 
ents in 1956-57. 

Nationally the average payment per 
recipient was higher than in 1955-56 
for all programs except general assist- 
ance, which registered a slight de- 
crease (6 cents) from the average for 
the preceding year. The blind and 
the aged received the largest in- 
creases; average payments for these 
recipients were higher in 1956-57 by 
$4.51 and $3.66, respectively. In old- 
age assistance the rise in the average 
payment more than offset the con- 
tinuing slight decline in the number 
of recipients. Caseload increases oc- 
curred in each of the other programs 
and ranged from a low of 2.3 percent 
for general assistance to a high of 
10.1 percent for aid to the perman- 
ently and totally disabled. Growth 
in the number of recipients contrib- 
uted in large part to the increase in 
total expenditures for aid to the per- 


manently and totally disabled; it was 
the sole reason for the rise in genera] 
assistance, since the average pay. 
ment per recipient of general assist. 
ance dropped slightly. Shifts from 


1955-56 to 1956-57 in the average | 
monthly number of recipients and jn | 


the average payment to recipients are 
shown below for each of the assist. 
ance programs. 


Average monthly | Average monthly 





number of payment per 
recipients recipient 
iit i ee SE ee. 
rogram | Percent- 
N , age | Change 
woe’! change aaee | from 
, 7 from . “" 1 1055-56 
1955-56 
OAA..-..../2,511,233 —1.3 $57.19 +$3.66 
ADO... ..- 2,296, 167 +3.7 25.41 | +1.34 
AB ..-| 107,311 +2.4 62.60 | +4.51 
APTD 271,119 +10.1 58.04 +1.15 
i) 730 ,833 +2.3 31.48 -.6 | 





State Changes From 1956 


Four out of every 5 States raised 
their per capita expenditures for all 
programs combined during 1956-57. 


f 


When there were decreases for indi- | 


vidual programs, they occurred most 
frequently for old-age assistance and 
general assistance; 
habitant went down for these pro- 
grams, however, in fewer than half 
the States, as shown in the tabula- 
tion below. 


Number of States with 
specified change in expendi- 
tures per inhabitant 
Program = taping 
| 
No 
Increase ; Decrease change 


Total, all pro- 

grams 44 a Mee 
Total, special 

types of pub- 

lic assistance 42 11 


OAA... 29 
ADC See 45 
AB. Las 31 
APTD! 43 
GA 25 


Gr bS we OO CO 


1 Excludes Kentucky; first payments made in 
September 1956. 


Most of the States passed along to 
recipients the additional Federal 
funds made available under the 1956 
amendments and also increased the 
total outlay from their own funds. 
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The amendments enabled the States 
to raise payments to the aged, the 
blind, and the disabled by $3-$4 a 
month, and to persons receiving aid 
to dependent children by $1-$2, with- 
out spending any more from State- 
local funds per recipient than was 
spent before October 1956 if caseloads 
remain constant. In a period of gen- 
erally rising caseloads, however, these 
increases Mean a considerably larger 
total outlay from State funds. In the 
months following the amendments, 
all but a few States raised average 
payments to recipients, and most 
States spent more from State and 
local funds. Some States, however, 
either reduced average payments to 
recipients or did not increase them 
sufficiently to pass along the full 
amount of the additional Federal 
funds resulting from the new match- 
ing provisions. Total State and local 
funds in these States declined, and 
any increase in per inhabitant ex- 
penditures for assistance resulted 
from the increase in Federal financial 
participation. In a few other States, 
the decrease in total State and local 
funds was so large that total expendi- 
tures per inhabitant dropped despite 
greater Federal participation. 

Table 1 shows the States in which 
per inhabitant expenditures for all 
programs combined increased and 
those in which decreases occurred 
from 1955-56 to 1956-57. Each group 
is further subdivided to show what 
happened to the amount of State- 
local expenditures for all programs 
combined and for each assistance 
program. In a period of generally 
declining caseloads in old-age assist- 
ance and increasing caseloads in the 
other categories, a State might well 
pass along the additional Federal 
funds made available by the amend- 
ments and still spend less State and 
local funds for old-age assistance but 
more for the other programs. Thus, 
the State-local funds not needed for 
old-age assistance might be trans- 
ferred to one of the other programs 
to help pay for an increase in the 
number of recipients or to raise a 
lagging assistance standard. For this 
reason, the emphasis in the table is 
on the change in the total amount 
spent from State-local funds and in 
the total per inhabitant expenditure 
for all programs combined. Some- 
times, however, general assistance is 
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administered by an agency separate 
from that administering the four fed- 
erally aided categories; in States with 
this policy there would be no trans- 
fer of funds from the special types 
of public assistance to general as- 


sistance. 
Expenditures per capita for all pub- 
lic assistance programs combined 


went up in 44 States from 1955-56 


to 1956-57. In 10 of these States the 
total spent from State-local funds 
declined, and the increase in per 
capita cost of assistance payments 
came entirely from the additional 
Federal funds. In four of the 10, 
however, the drop in total State-local 
funds was insignificant (less than 1 
percent). Puerto Rico spent slightly 
less (1.7 percent) for all programs 


Table 1.—Change in State-local funds for each program and for all programs 
combined for States grouped by change in total expenditures per inhabitant 
for all programs combined, 1956-57 from 1955-56 


With increases in total expenditures per inhabitant 
for all programs combined 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 


Connecticut. 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Flori 


iInols 
Indiana 


Montana 


for all programs combined 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

New Hampshire 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Wisconsin 


| A—old-age assistance; B—aid to the blind; 
C—aid to dependent children; D—aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled; G—general assist- 
ince. Where D is omitted, a State has no program 


change, 1956-57 


decreases in total expenditures per inhabitant 


Percentage Programs ! for which State-local 
funds— 
from 1955-56, 
in State-local 
funds for all 
programs 
com bined 


Increased Decreased 


+17.3 | A. B,C, D,G 
—.2|D,G imi A,? B,C 
+1.0 | A,2? B, C,2 G_. aimee 
<2 Uh: ere E A, B,27C, G2 
-1GS | Ba Oe Ge Bie Gcosabssseeeeeee 
+1.9 | B, D, G_-- A, C3 
+3.6 | C, D ‘ _.| AZ BAG 
+5.6 A, B, D, G? a 
a A,? B, D_. ..|C,G 
+-.6 | C, D.. A, B,G 
4-4.7 B.C. G. A 
+11.1 is Bey SR, Cree sober 
3.6 | AJ EB. 0. Dp Gt... 
Te Tee > A ae Ree ee 
+27.6 | A, B,C, D,G cannabis 
—2.2; D.~ ; A,B,C.2G 
4.8} A,D,G : B,? ¢ 
+2.1 A, B.C. .. G 
14.3 | A, B,C, D,G ps 
a 2 el ee ee ae 
-.5 | B,C, D, G2 A 
+-5.2 A, B, ¢ D,G iinediateel S 
.§1C.D.@a A,B 
+.2 1 BD, 25 A,C 
aoe Ee Se 8 oe: es See 
+10.6 re SN A: eee Sear as 
ye ee ee) ee we 
+.2 A, BC, D G 
+3.5 es eae A,? ¢ 
+9.7 | A, B, C, D. G 
+2.8 ye C,G 
+.8 | A,?B,2C, D G 
13.7 OS, See eee ee 
+2.6 | B,C, D? A,G 
1.7; Cc, a A, B,D 
+1.3 A,C.2D : B,G 
+1.5 | D, G. . A, B,?C 
S35:j1.A. 3 OG... rae 
— Lee: ee ee Py 
—4.1 G.. ze cunt Mie Bn Gls 
—5.5 | D. aswel Big By So oe 
+8.1 | Ae I: See eee 
—.4|) A, B,C, D G 
+4.5 | C, D, G. A,B 
3) vee A,C,G2 
2 DS: RRR ies A, B 
a eS ee A, B,C 
ad Co er 
—3.2 | D- A, B,C,G 
eee A,D,G 
—14.1 D~ ere anal die Ge 
—4.0 | G. oes ee 
(3) D,G A,B,C 


for aid to the permanently and totally disabled with 
Federal financial participation. 

2? Change of less than 1.0 percent. 

+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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combined than in the preceding year. 
A decline is not surprising, since 
Puerto Rico had been making extra- 
ordinary fiscal effort in 1955-56 to 
support public assistance by putting 
up more than 67 percent of payments 
for the federally aided categories. 
Even with the increase in the ceiling 
on total Federal funds for assistance 


and administration, Puerto Rico was 
still paying about 60 percent of the 
total assistance payments under the 
special types of public assistance. 

In contrast to the generally modest 
decreases in the amounts spent from 
State-local funds, the increases were 
frequently substantial. Of the 34 
States with increases in total per 


Table 2.—Amount expended per inhabitant | for assistance payments, includ- 
ing vendor payments for medical care, by State and by program, fiscal 


years 1955-56 and 1956-57 








T 
State 
1¢ 1 
U.S. average $16.63 { 7 $1 
Alabama...----- 17.02) 19 l 
Alaska.-...- a 19 15.1 
Arizona___.--- chews 16.41 16. 2¢ Q s 
16.65, 17.4 12 l 
26.02) 2¢ 17.41) 1 
4 9) 44.1] 30.9 4 
Connecticut................| 15.00) 15.19) 7.8 ie 
Delaware------- Leyes .92) 8.84) 2.14) 2.3( 
District of Columbia 8.16} 8.61} 2.31] 2 
a 16.20, 16.45) 11.19) 10 
Georgia-_-___--- 18.14, 19.47 2 1 
Hawaii-__- Pe ero 13.50 11 1.97) 1 
RE EE eer aa 15.15} 15.21] 9.2¢ 
| RE ener oy ie es ee Pe 7. 
Indiana__---- Sepa sea 8.50) 8.77) 4.92) 4 
ws 15.75) 17.45) 10.62 11 
TS a ee ee 18.56) 19.1 12.99) 13 
IY oc emennncnsn| 10608) 14.90 8 
Louisiana ---- 35.85) 42.02) 26.2 ( 
Sn 16.97) 17.¢ 8. 1 8 
= 6.54 6.6 2.13) 2 
25.42; 27 16.61) 1 
; 14.10) 15.2 6 6. 
SS aa 20.17; 20.64) 13.52) 13 
Mississippi__- _..----| 14.48] 15.88] 11.39] 12 
OS eee eee 26.56 27.66) 18.90) 19. 
ee | 19.64! 20.24) 9.69] 9 
| epee 2 | 12.78) 13.20 Mi 7. 
Nevada__ ee 14.16) 15.( 8 . 
New Hampshire-------- : 3.15) 12.9 8. ( 7 
| 6.81) 7.¢ 3. 
New Mexico---.--- 15.04 18.4 ( 7 
££... ) a 16.15 16.52 17, 6 
North Carolina----- Papen 10.45, 11.15) 4.60) 4 
North Dakota.........--- 16.31) 17.52) 10 ib 
SS 13.90; 14.48) 7.74) 8. 
Oklahoma....-.------ 43.60) 44.35) 33.14) 33 
Saas = 16.80) 18.23) 8.80) 9 
Pennsylvania- --_--- ie 9.59} 10.32) 2.72) 2 
Puerto Rico_------ SR 5.18 J 1.85) 1 
Rhode Island .............- | 18.33) 19.54) 6.96) 7 
South Carolina........-..-.- | 11.23) 10.98) 7.27) 6 
South Dakota_------ 15.48 15.71] 8.35) 8 
‘Tennessee...........- acon} 12.75) 13.08, 7.65) 7. 
/ | Se eee 15.36) 16.06) 12.85) 13 
JL) Sa 5 17.27; 16.62) 8.66) 8 
foo) ae Pees | 15.17) 15.82) 9.77) 10 
Virgin Islands___.---- ---| 12.72); 13.19 6.44) 6 
EE Senne |} 4.79; 4.91) 1.75) 1. 
Washington_..........-----| 32.85, 34.16) 21.40) 21. 
| 
Wet Veeus.............. 14.51) 16.08) 3.87) 4 
Wisconsin__..---- See. 15.14; 15.07; 8.80) 8 
Wyoming.----- 14.95 15.13) 9.08 8 


1 Based on population data from the Bureau of 
the Census; excludes Armed Forces overseas. 

2 No program. 

3 Estimated. 


4 Program not in operation for full year. First 
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: blind , 
childre sie tot 
! 
19 1956- | 19 l 19 
‘ ‘) Ht 

12, $3.82) $4.11) $0.44) $0.47) $0.99 11) $1.¢ 1.62 
18 l 2.9 22 23) 1.51 l Ol 
52 8 7.37 De ol 2 1.88 
QO) 5.3 5.7 . 6 5Y : TT 1.02 
69) 2.76) 2.83 . o4 55 1.08; 1.3 2 23 
57} 6.08) 6.14) 1.04) 1.09 *) 1.50; 1.47 
17; 4.89) 4.96 Pe WY 16; 2.23) 2.29) 2.14) 2.22 
7 3.91) 4.07 a7 -18) 1.30) 1.44) 31.76)31.7 
30} «+ 2.99) 3.31 42 45 . 54 .68} 1.83] 2.10 
26} 3.19 3.42 22 23 1.94 2.14 51 dt 
84, 4.05) 4.14 47 43) 4.17 oO 2 29 
15} 3.59) 3.74 49 1.54) 1.90 17 16 
60) 6.86) 6.52 15 ] 1.91 1. 5¢ 2.61 1.91 
36 4.52) 4.43 -23 24 1.06 1.13 Oo 05 
17} 3.87) 4.60 . 30 3( 72| 1.08) 4. 2¢ 3.94 
S4 2.18} 2.36 .30 $2 1.( 1.25 
60; 3.18) 3.72 4s 3} (*) 1.49 1.60 
09) 2.96, 3.26 2¢ 27; 1.48) 1.72 & S 
69 4.76) 5.24 t ) 4.21 { 3 
79 $ 6.35 i 64) 2.44) 2 1.3 1.54 
05 4.96) 5.24 38 oad 33 6 3 2 3 (0) 
-10; 2.69) 2.71 1] 1] 1.20) 1.21 42 .52 
25) 3.95 4.30 13 5 2. of 2.82; 1.8 1.74 
81} 3.57! 3.90 i9 20 29 3 3.3 3.94 
60! 3.69 3.93 36 38 22 3] 2.37| 2.42 
33) 41.78) 1.97 76 94 17 .O7 07 07 
18; 4.08 4.49 77 . 84 202} 2.18 79 97 
59 4.01 4.45 54 53) 1.75 1.88! 3.65) 3.76 
72| 2.21) 2.32 3 49) 4.26 58} 1.96) 2.09 
07 1.50} 2.53 47 45) ( ( 34.10) 2 4.00 
90} 2.84) 2.68 .38 37 43 8} 1.48 1.42 
30} «1.65; 2.00 .14 15 . 66 .86) 1.30) 1.32 
18; 6.98 8.68 . 26 dl 1.03; 1.40 52 - 838 
04 5.61); 5.95 .29 -30} 2.57] 2.62) 1.70) 1.61 
.76| 3.36) 3.59 .55 58} 1.29) 1.49 4 73 
13; 3.46) 3.92 13 13) 1.34 1.54 87 . 80 
14, 2.00; 2.19 .29 .3l . O4 61) 3.33) 3.23 
.35| 6.87) 7.15 . 84 84 2.02) 2.33 .72 .68 
48} 2.96) 3.37 18 18 1.74] 2.10) 3.12 3.10 
SI 3.32) 3.70 .94 1.39 7¢ mS 1.84 1.79 
.82} 2.32) 2.67 07 07 . 90 - 96 .06 07 
47; 5.53) 6.04 .17 .16) 1.66} 1.86) 4.01) 4.01 
.83} 2.00) 2.17 .35 -37] 1.32) 1.35 $0) 26 
15| 3.99) 4.09) .16 16) .62 70| 2.36! 2.61 
15 4.25) 4.22 - 46 43 -20 45 15 13 
2 1.82) 2.10 -41 42) (?) (?) 28 29 
30) 5.05) 4.75 24 22} 1.81) 1.78] 1.51) 1.57 
23 2.723 2.82 .23 22 79 92) 31.65) 3 1.64 
25' 3.82) 4.38 .3l o2 -99) 1.03) 1.16) 1.26 
75, 1.97) 2.04) .16 17} 63|  .71 . 28 . 24 
64) 4.98) 5.47 33 .36| 2.37] 2.41) 3.78) 4.28 
| | | wel 

.39' 7.80) 9.09 . 22 . 26) 1.58} 1.78 1.04 56 
73) 3.48 3.46] .25 .25| .37| .41) 2.23! 2.92 
78) 2.52) 2.68 oid] -16, 1.10) 1.21] 2.08) 2.30 


payments made as follows: Florida, August 1955; 
Kentucky, September 1956; and Nebraska, October 
1955. 

5 Data incomplete. 

6 Partly estimated. 


inhabitant expenditures and in State. | 
local funds for all categories com. 
bined, nine! raised State-local funds | 
by more than 10 percent. 
Expenditures per inhabitant for aj 
five programs combined fell in nine 
States despite the increase in Federa] 
funds. The amount spent from State 
and local funds rose by 1 percent ip 
Arizona and dropped in the other 
eight States—by more than 10 per. 
cent in Alaska and Tennessee. Each 
of these nine States spent less from 
their own funds for the special types 
of public assistance, and five also 
spent less for general assistance. 
Most of the nine failed to raise aver. 
age payments sufficiently to pass on 
the additional Federal funds to re. 
cipients. South Carolina and Wiscon. 
sin made substantial increases in | 
average payments to recipients, how. 
ever, and reductions in caseloads— | 
especially in old-age assistance—were 


largely responsible for the drop in \ 


total expenditures from State 
local funds. Sizable reductions in the 
number of recipients of old-age as. 
sistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren also contributed to the smaller 
total outlay from State-local funds 
in Hawaii, New Hampshire, and Ten- 
nessee. 


State Variations, 1957 

The individual States varied con- 
siderably in per inhabitant expendi- 
tures during 1956-57 for each pro- 
gram and for all programs combined 
(table 2). Total per capita expendi- 
tures for assistance payments, for 
example, amounted to less than $10 
in seven States but were $20 or more 
in nine States. Half the States spent 
$15.00-$19.99 per inhabitant for pub- 
lic assistance payments, and 10 
States spent $10.00-$14.99. Oklahoma, 
with an expenditure of $44.35, pushed 
Colorado out of the highest place, 
but Virginia, with a per capita cost 
of $4.91, remained in the lowest place. 

A State’s relative standing in total 
expenditures per inhabitant for all 
programs combined is in large part 
determined by what it spends for old- 
age assistance. Old-age assistance is 
the biggest program in terms of ex: 
penditures per inhabitant in all but 


1 Alabama, Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, and Oregon. 


Social Security 


and | 


| 
' 
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10 States,“ where more was spent 
for aid to dependent children, as 
shown in the accompanying chart. 
The cost per inhabitant of payments 
to the needy aged amounted to less 
than $7.50 in 20 States, to $7.50-$9.99 
in 15 States, and to $10 or more in 
the remaining 18 States. Per capita 
expenditures ranged from a low of 
$1.60 in Hawaii to a high of $34.47 
in Colorado. 

The States also varied widely in 
their expenditures per inhabitant for 
each of the other assistance programs 
in 1956-57. Expenditures of $9.09 
per capita for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in West Virginia, the high State, 
for example, were more than four 
and one-half times larger than Mis- 
sissippi’s expenditures of $1.97 per 
inhabitant. The average expenditure 
per capita for aid to dependent chil- 
dren ($4.11) was about two-fifths of 
the old-age assistance costs ($10.12). 
About 4 out of every 7 States spent 
less than the national average. 

Nationally, expenditures per in- 
habitant for the other three programs 
were comparatively small, averaging 
only 47 cents for aid to the blind, 
$1.11 for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and $1.62 for general 
assistance. Costs for aid to the blind 
ranged from $1.19 in Pennsylvania to 
only 7 cents in Puerto Rico, and al- 
most three-fourths of the States spent 
less than 50 cents. Expenditures for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled were somewhat higher than 
those for aid to the blind; more than 
half the 46 States with programs 
spent at least $1.00 to aid their needy 
disabled. Kentucky had a program 
for the disabled in operation during 
three-fourths of the fiscal year and 
spent 21 cents per inhabitant, or one- 
fourteenth as much as Massachusetts 
($2.82). The greatest variation among 
States in per capita costs, however, 
occurred in general assistance. For 
this program the State of Washington 
spent 428 times as much as Alabama 
(1 cent) and 61 times as much as 
Mississippi and Puerto Rico (7 cents). 
Expenditures per inhabitant for gen- 
eral assistance amounted to less than 
the national average ($1.62) in three- 

- Alaska, Delaware, 
lumbia, Hawaii, 
Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia. 


the District of Co- 
Maryland, New Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Virginia, and 
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fifths of the States. The distribution 
of the States by the amount of assist- 
ance expenditures per inhabitant for 
each of the assistance programs for 


the fiscal year 1956-57 is shown be- 
low. 
Expend 1 
tures pe ~,, ,OAA| ADC; AB|APTD' GA 
habit t pro 
Total 
number 
of State 53 3 53 | 53 46 53 
Less than 
$0.50 0 0 0 | 39 5 12 
0.50-0.99 0 0 0 12 13 9g 
1.00-1.49 0 0 0 2 10 6 
1.50-1.99 0 3 1 0 9 10 
2.00-2.99 0 4 15 0 9 7 
3.00-3.99 0 l 12 0 0 f 
4.00-4.09 l 3 12 0 0 $ 
5.00-7.49 2 9 11 0 0 0 
7.50-9.99 4 15 2 0 0 ( 
10.00-14.99 10 10 0 0 0 
15.00-19.99 27 } ) 0 0 0 
) 


20.00 or more ) 4 ( 


Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care 


The 1956 amendments that permit 
the States to claim Federal matching 
for vendor payments for medical care 
separately from matching for money 
payments did not go into effect until 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1957— 
58. Accordingly, during 1956-57, 
States claimed Federal funds for 
these vendor payments within the 
monthly maximums * on Federal par- 
ticipation in the total amount of aid 
to the individual recipient. 

The $288 million paid to vendors 
of medical care throughout the 
United States in 1956-57 under all 
programs combined amounted to 
$1.69 per inhabitant, 18 cents more 
than in 1955-56. Almost 55 percent 
of the total cost was met from old- 
age assistance funds (92 cents). Ex- 
penditures from general assistance 
funds amounted to 43 cents per in- 
habitant but constituted an impor- 
tant part (more than one-fourth) of 
the total cost for that program. In 
contrast, vendor payments from 
funds of the four special types of 
public assistance combined came to 


} Effective October 1, 1956, these maxi- 
mums are $60 in old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled; in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, they are $32 for a needy adult rela- 
tive, $32 for the first child, and $23 for 
each additional child in the family. 


less than 8 percent of total assistance 
expenditures under those programs. 
At least 12 percent of the vendor pay- 
ments from general assistance funds, 
however, and possibly a much larger 
proportion, went to recipients of 
money payments under one of the 
four federally aided categories. The 
exact proportion is in doubt because 
a number of States did not report 
the amount of general assistance 
funds used to make vendor payments 
on behalf of recipients of a specific 
federally aided program. Thirty-nine 


States reported payments from gen- 


eral assistance funds to vendors of 
medical care—more than the number 
using funds from any of the other 


programs—and 13 of these States 
showed the amount for medical bills 


incurred by recipients under one or 
more of the four special types of 
public assistance. 

Expenditures per capita for vendor 
payments were small under each of 
the assistance programs, amounting 
to less than 50 cents in almost half 


Table 3.—Number of States with 
specified amount of expenditures 
per inhabitant for vendor payments 
for medical care, by program, fiscal 
year 1956-57 


Expendi 
tures per 


Total, 
inhabitant ; 


ill 


for vendor OAA ADC AB APTD, GA 
payments _Pro- 
: grams 
for medi- 
cal care 
Average, 
ill States. $1.69 $0.92 $0.16 $0.03 $0.16 $0.43 
Total 
number 
ofStates 53 53 53 53 46 53 
No vendor 
payments 12 23 26 24 20 14 
Vendor 
payments 41 30 27 29 26 39 
Lessthan 
$0.50 12 14 22 29 23 18 
0.50+-0.99_ 5 3 5 0 2 10 
1.00-1.49_ l 4 0 0 1 4 
1.50-1.99__ 5 4 0 0 0 a) 
2.00 or 
more 18 5 0 0 0 2 


the States making such payments un- 
der old-age assistance and general 
assistance, in all the States under aid 
to the blind, and in almost all the 
States under aid to dependent chil- 
dren and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled (table 3). Expendi- 
tures for this purpose exceeded $2.00 
per inhabitant, however, in five States 
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under old-age assistance and in two 
States under general assistance. For 
all programs combined, the per capita 
cost of vendor payments for medical 
care was more than $2.00 in 18 
States, less than 50 cents in 12 States, 
and from 50 cents to $1.99 in 11 
States. 





Trust Fund Operations, 
1957 * 


All financial operations of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system are carried on through 
the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and the Fed- 
eral disability insurance trust fund.! 
Amounts equivalent to 100 _ per- 
cent of current collections under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act and under chapter 21 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, are transferred by perman- 
ent appropriation to the trust funds 
on the basis of estimates made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Dif- 
erences between these estimates and 
the contributions actually payable 
on the basis of reported earnings are 
adjusted periodically. Contributions 
received under voluntary agreements 
with States for the coverage of State 
and local government employees are 
deposited directly in the trust funds. 

The total contributions appropri- 
ated to and deposited in the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund— 
less any reimbursements to the Gen- 
eral Treasury for refund of excess 
employee tax collections -—amounted 
in 1957 to $6,825 million, 10.6 percent 
more than 1956 collections. The in- 
crease is largely the result of 1956 
legislation that extended coverage to 
most self-employed professional per- 
sons, to certain self-employed farm- 
ers, and to members of the uniformed 
services. Employment tax contribu- 


* Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the 
missioner. 

1 The disability insurance trust fund was 
established by the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 

2 Refunds are payable to employees who 
work for more than one employer during 
a year, each of whom deducts the tax on 
wages up to $4,200 
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tions for these newly covered persons 
were paid for the first time in 1957. 
Coverage of State and local employees 
also rose during 1957 as additional 
groups elected to enter the system. 
The rising wage level and normal 
population growth also played their 
part in the contribution increase. 

The invested assets of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
earned $556 million in 1957. An ad- 
ditional $2 million in interest was 
received during the year under the 
financial interchange provisions of 
the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Total interest re- 
ceived, including the $2 million trans- 
fer, was 5.0 percent higher than in 
the previous year. 

Expenditures for cld-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit payments 
amounted to $7,347 million or 28.6 
percent more than in 1956. Benefits 
paid to women aged 62-64 (first pay- 
able for November 1956 to women 
of that age other than those caring 
for entitled children) and to some of 
the newly covered groups account 
for a large part of this increase. 

Administrative costs paid out of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund amounted to $162 million 
in 1957, an increase of 22.3 percent 
from 1956. This sum is subject to a 
significant reduction because it in- 
cludes the cost to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of operating the new disability in- 
surance program. Reimbursement to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund will be made later from 
the disability insurance trust fund. 

The total assets of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund at the 
end of 1957 were $22,393 million, a 
net decrease of $126 million or 0.6 
percent during the year, compared 
with an increase of $856 million in 
1956. Of these assets, $21,566 million 
was held in the form of Government 
securities and $827 million in cash.* 

A new social security trust fund 
—the disability insurance trust fund 


>In day-to-day operations the cash bal- 
ances of the trust fund are relatively 
small. At the end of each month, how- 
ever, cash on hand is built up to pay the 
checks that are to be issued the following 
month for benefits and administrative ex- 
penses. Benefit payments in December 
1957, for example, were $638 million and 
administrative expenses $13 million 


—was established by the 1956 ameng. 
ments to the Social Security Act for | 
the purpose of financing disability ip. 
surance benefits to eligible individuals 
aged 50-64. The new fund was ag. 
tivated as of January 1, 1957, to re. 
ceive contributions at the rate of | 
14 of 1 percent of payroll each from 
employers and employees and at % 
of 1 percent from the self-employed. 
In the first year of operation# ag 
total of $702 million in contribution 
income was appropriated to the fund, 
including $22 million in deposits by 
States. 

Investment of the disability insur. 
ance trust fund is governed by the 
same provisions that apply to the old. 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. From March—when its first 


investments were acquired—to the | 


end of 1957, the disability fund 
earned $7 million in interest. Total 
receipts for the year amounted to 
$709 million. 


Disbursements from the new fund | 


for disability insurance benefits be. 
gan in August 1957 (for July). In the 
last 5 months of 1957, benefits total. 
ing $57 million were paid to disabled 
persons on the basis of their past 
covered employment.° 
Administrative expenses of slightly 
less than $3 million were paid from 
the disability insurance trust fund 
in 1957. This sum represents the cost 
to the Treasury Department of es: 
tablishing the new trust fund and 
operating it during its first year. 
Costs of operating the disability in- 
surance program incurred by the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have not yet been 
charged to the fund; they have been 
met on a current basis from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. The 1956 amendments provide 
for an annual adjustment of admin- 
istrative costs between the two funds, 


After the close of each fiscal year, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall analyze the costs of 


4The fund had actually been in opera- 
tion only 11 months at the end of 1957, 
since monthly receipts pertain to wages 
of the preceding month or earlier periods. 

°Payments to disabled dependent or 
surviving children aged 18 or over who 
were disabled before attainment of that 
age are chargeable to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 
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administration of this title incurred 
during such fiscal year in order to 
determine the portion of such costs 
which should have been borne by 
each of the Trust Funds and shall 
certify to the Managing Trustee the 
amount, if any, which should be 
transferred from one to the other of 
such Trust Funds in order to insure 
that each of the Trust Funds has 
porne its proper share of the costs of 
administration of this title incurred 
during such fiscal year. The Man- 
aging Trustee is authorized and di- 
rected to transfer any such amount 
from one to the other of such Trust 
Funds in accordance with any certifi- 
cation so made.® 


The unemployment insurance trust 
fund is composed of the 51 accounts 
for the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs, the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, and the 
Federal unemployment account. The 
total assets of the unemployment 
trust fund on December 31, 1957, 
amounted to $9,109 million, an in- 
crease Of $39.4 million from the 
$9,069 million at the end of 1956. 

During 1957 the State accounts 
were credited with deposits of $1,547 
million and interest of $220 million. 
Withdrawals for benefit payments 
amounted to $1,744 million, $345 mil- 
lion more than in 1956. The net 
balance in the State accounts at the 
end of the year was $8,641 million. 
The balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account contin- 
ued its reduction from the 1948 peak 
of nearly $1 billion. It dropped from 
$317 million at the beginning of 
1957 to $288 million by September 
and to $262 million by the end of 
the year. As a result, the tax rate 
for 1958—tied by law to the size of 
the fund the previous September— 
was raised 14 of 1 percent of payroll 
from the 1957 rate of 2 percent. Since 
the 1956 rate was three times the 
rate paid from 1948 through 1955, 
and the 1957 rate was 14 of 1 per- 
cent more than that of 1956, con- 
tributions showed a similar upward 
trend. Deposits in 1957 (including 
the annual transfer from the railroad 


6 Section 201(g) (1) of the Social Security 
Act, as amended. The costs of disability 
“freeze’’ operations, however, remain 
Chargeable to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 
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unemployment insurance administra- 
tion fund) amounted to $86 million, 
more than five times the $16 million 
deposited in 1955 and about 11, times 
the $57 million deposited in 1956. In- 
terest earned in 1957, however, de- 
creased along with the total size of 
the account (the bulk of which is 
in the form of Government securities, 
with a minimum in cash). In 1957, 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
account earned $7 million in inter- 
est; in 1956, $8 million; in 1955, $10 
million; and in 1954, $14 million. 

The balance in the Federal 
unemployment account? remained 
slightly above its statutory level of 
$200 million throughout 1957. Addi- 
tional amounts by which Federal em- 
ployment taxes exceeded administra- 
tive expenses were held in an undis- 
tributed appropriations (suspense) ac- 
count in the unemployment trust 
fund, and in July 1957 the $71 million 
thus accumulated was distributed di- 
rectly to the State accounts. One loan 
from the Federal unemployment ac- 
count—$2.6 million to Alaska (the 
legal maximum for Alaska at that 
time, based on the largest amount 
paid in benefits in any of the 4 pre- 
ceding quarters)—was made on Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, and was outstanding at 
the end of the year. The account 
earned $5 million in interest during 
the year and stood at $205 million 
at the close of the year. 

Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and the disability insur- 
ance trust fund are administered by 
a Board of Trustees composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as Man- 
aging Trustee, the Secretary of La- 
bor, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Com- 
missioner of Social Security is Sec- 
retary of the Board. 

The Managing Trustee invests the 
portions of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and of the dis- 


7In this account, activated in December 
1954 under Public Law 567 (83d Cong., 2d 
sess.), a $200 million fund for emergency 
loans to the State unemployment insur- 
ance systems is to be accumulated from 
the excess of Federal unemployment tax 
collections over State and Federal employ- 
ment security administrative expenses; 
amounts exceeding $200 million are to be 
pro-rated back to the States. 


ability insurance trust fund that, in 
his judgment, are not required for 
current expenditures for benefit pay- 
ments and administrative expenses. 
The Social Security Act restricts 
permissible investments of the trust 
funds to interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States Government and 
to obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United 
States. Obligations of these types 
may be acquired on original issue at 
par or by purchase of outstanding 
issues at market price, and they may 
be sold at market price. In addition, 
the Act authorizes issuance of pub- 
lic-debt obligations exclusively to the 
trust funds that may be redeemed 
at par plus accrued interest. 

Although the unemployment trust 
fund is composed of the separate 
State accounts, the railroad unem- 
ployment account, and the Federal 
unemployment account, investments 
are made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fund as a unit. 
Interest earned on investments is 
distributed quarterly among all ac- 
counts on the basis of the average 
daily balance of each account. Per- 
missible types of investments are the 
same as for the other two social se- 
curity trust funds. 

The investments of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund de- 
creased during 1957 by a net total 
of $265 million or 1.2 percent, com- 
pared with a net increase of $729 
million or 3.4 percent in 1956. At 
the end of the year the fund’s 
portfolio of Government securities 
amounted to $21,566 million and in- 
cluded Treasury bonds, notes, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and bills (table 
1). The disability insurance trust 
fund had accumulated investments of 
$612 million by the end of 1957. Its 
portfolio included the same types of 
securities, except for the Treasury 
bills, as were held by the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 
The net securities acquired by the 
unemployment trust fund during 1957 
totaled $37 million compared with 
$308 million in 1956 and $14 million 
in 1955. The fund’s total invested 
assets were $9,098 million at the end 
of 1957. Among them, the three so- 
cial security trust funds added a net 
total of $384 million in Government 
securities to their holdings during 
the year; the sum of their total in- 
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Table 1.—Investments of the social security trust funds, by type and earnings, held special certificates of indebted. 
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vestments on December 31 stood at rate was not itself an exact multiple special bonds are first redeemable 1 | ba 
more than $31 billion. This sum of 4's of 1 percent. The 1956 amend- year after date of issue. The remain. lic 


represented 11.5 percent of the total ments changed the interest base to 
interest-bearing public debt, com-_ reflect the essentially long-term char- special certificates of indebtedness | we 
pared with 11.3 percent at the end acter of these investments. The rate from which redemptions were made ce’ 
of 1956—immediately before the new is now “the average rate ...borne as needed for 


ing funds were reinvested in 1-year sp 


trust fund expendi- fr 
disability fund was activated (table by all marketable interest-bearing ob- tures. The amount of special obliga- 19 
9). ligations of the United States ... tions redeemed was $705 million ar 


The Social Security Act of 1935 mot due or callable until after the greater than the amount invested in th 
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old-age reserve account (now the old- of original issue,’ computed as of time in this fund’s history that its in 
age and survivors insurance trust the end of the month before and holdings of special obligations de- fi 
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clined. This drop was partially offset in 
1939 amendments removed all refer- cent. This provision, in effect, ties by an increase of $440 million in the al 


ence to a minimum yield except on’ the interest rate of special obliga- net total of public marketable obli- fc 
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bear the average rate of interest on insurance trust funds to the average ance trust fund assets in special ob- 
the interest-bearing portion of the rate on Treasury bonds (including  ligations followed a similar pattern. tl 
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of the month next preceding the date Panama Canal bonds of 1961). 214 percent, maturing June 30, 1957, T 
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lowest % of 1 percent if the average and survivors insurance trust fund through May; they totaled $251 mil- ir 
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jion. At their maturity $7.5 million 
was invested in each of four series 
of 242-percent special Treasury notes 
maturing annually June 30, 1959-62; 
$7.5 million in each of five series of 
special Treasury bonds maturing an- 
nually June 30, 1963-67; and the re- 
mainder in 1-year special certificates. 
py the end of the year the fund had 
acquired $512 million of special cer- 
tificates; its holdings of the other 
special obligations remained at $67.5 
million. 

The new formula for the interest 
rate on special obligations issued to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
and the disability insurance trust 
funds (based on the average bond 
rate of the month before, rounded 
to the nearest % of 1 percent) was 
applied for the first time to special 
certificates issued in October 1956. 
Through the rest of 1956 and all of 
1957 the rate continued as before at 
2144 percent, but—in every month but 
December 1957—only because of the 
new rounding method. The average 
rate on Treasury bonds from Sep- 
tember 1956 through September 1957 
was 2.482 percent; in October and 
November 1957, 2.494 percent; and 
in December, 2.505 percent. Had the 
old rounding method (to the next 
lowest % of 1 percent) continued 
to be applied to the new interest 
base, the rate borne by special ob- 
ligations issued in all 15 months ex- 
cept December would have been only 
23, percent. With the old interest 
base (the total interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt) and the old rounding method, 
special obligations issued to the fund 
would have borne interest at 21% per- 
cent in October 1956, at 2% percent 
from November 1956 through August 
1957, at 234 percent in September, 
and at 2%, percent from October 
through December 1957. 

Thus in a period of generally ris- 
ing interest rates, made manifest 
first in shorter-term issuances, the 
interest formula provided by the 1956 
amendments results in a lower rate 
for the fund’s special obligations 
than the previous formula. Converse- 
ly, in a period of falling rates, the 
new formula places the fund among 
the last to be affected, along with 
the longest-term Treasury securities. 
The difference over the years be- 
tween the average rate on the total 
interest-bearing debt and on the 
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long-term bonds is indicated in table 
3, with the computed average inter- 
est rate on all investments (special 
obligations and other) of the three 
trust funds. The long-term market- 
able securities had a higher average 
rate in the 16 years 1936-51. During 


the past 6 years, 1952-57, the aver- 
age interest rate on the total debt 
took the lead, but by a smaller mar- 
gin than for the reverse situation in 
many of the earlier years. 

The 1956 amendments did not af- 
fect the interest formula of the un- 


Table 2.—Investments of social security trust funds and interest-bearing 


public debt at end of 


Amounts il 





Interest 
At end of hearing 
public debt Total I 

1936 $33,699 $64 
1937 1,138 
1938 1,926 
1939 2,944 
1940 3,962 
1941 5,468 
1942_ 7,342 
1943 9 874 
1944 12,546 
1945 14,563 
1946 15,643 
1947 17,371 
1948 19,052 
1949 19,424 
1950 20.970 
1951 23,444 
1952 25 OR: 
1953 27 . 836 
1954 28 602 
1955 29 85 
1956 2 30,892 
1957 

June OAS , 486 31,563 

December 272,874 31, 27¢ 

Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treas ry and ¢ 


specified period, 1936-57 


1 millions] 


il security trust fund investments 


Old-age and 


Disability Unemploy- 


wee! | sae insurance | ment trust 
pee ens ious Gane r| trust fund fund 

0.2 $64 
3:1 $513 625 
5.0 RH2 1,064 
7.1 1,435 1,509 
8.9 2,016 1,945 
9.5 2,736 2,732 
6.8 3,655 ses 3,687 
6.0 4,779 5,095 
5.6 5,967 6,579 
] 7,054 7,508 

l i, | ee eee ee 7,564 
6.8 9,208 8,102 
7.6 10,556 8,496 
7.6 11,728 7,696 
8.2 13,331 7,639 
9.1 UM: 5 pee ey ese 8,427 
9.8 16,960 9,023 
10.2 18,291 9,545 
10.4 19,863 8,740 
10.7 21,102 8,754 
11.3 21,831 9,061 
22, 263 $325 8,975 

5 21,566 612 9,098 


er Treasury Department releases. 


Table 3.—Computed average interest rate (percent) on social security trust 
fund investments, total interest-bearing public debt, and long-term mar- 
ketable debt at end of specified period, 1936-57 


Total 
At i interest 
hearing 
public debt 
1936 2.570 
1937- 2.568 
1938 9. 586 
1939 2.598 
1940 2. 566 
1941 2.409 
1942 2.059 
1943 1.956 
1944 1.919 
1945 1.965 
1946 2.057 
1947 2.144 
1948 2.216 
1949 2.208 
1950 2.209 
1951 2.308 
1952 2.353 
1953 2.414 
1954_.... 2.291 
1955 2.490 
1956 2.671 
1957 
June — 2.730 
December i 2.889 
Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and ¢ 


Social security trust fund investments 





Long-term aes . a paenenne 
narketable Gidawsont 
U.S. cto. or Disability | Unemploy- 
gations insurance insurance ment trust 
trust fund trust fund fund 
yf SE ee See es awe RNY 2.50 
3.059 A 2.50 
2.978 3.00 2.50 
2.915 3.00 2.50 
2. 868 2.84 2.50 
2.751 2.66 2.49 
2.675 2.44 2.24 
2.421 2.22 1.89 
2.326 2.20 1.91 
2.323 2.14 1.93 
2.307 2.04 1.94 
2. 296 2.09 2.05 
2.310 2.20 2.16 
2.316 2.20 2.16 
2.359 2.19 2.16 
2.322 2.20 2.18 
2.320 2.30 2.30 
2.393 _< | eee 2.41 
2.480 ) 7. Sane 2.30 
2.485 2.31 2.31 
2.482 2.52 2.53 
2.482 2.53 2.50 2.64 
2.505 2.55 2.57 2.66 
ther Treasury Department releases. 
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employment trust fund—a fund of 
essentially different character and 
purpose from the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance trust fund. The form- 
ula remained the same as the “old” 
formula for the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. The unemploy- 
ment insurance trust fund therefore 
acquired special obligations in 1956 
at the same rates as the old-age and 
survivors insurance _ trust fund 
through October. Obligations ac- 
quired from November 1956 through 


September 1957 carried 25-percent 
interest, in October none were ac- 


quired, and the acquisitions in No- 
vember and December carried a 27%- 
percent rate. The net total acquired 
in 1957 amounted to $58 million less 
than the year’s redemptions of spe- 
cial issues; the difference, plus the 
bulk of the annual increment to the 
fund, was invested in public market- 
able issues (table 1). Of the total 
investments of $31,276 million in the 
portfolios of the three funds at the 
end of the year, $27,137 million or 
86.8 percent was invested in special 
obligations—$19,099 million at the 
214-percent interest rate, $7,817 mil- 
lion at 25s percent, and $221 million 
at 2% percent. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund acquired a net total 
of $442 million of public marketable 
obligations in 1957;8 $63 million was 
added in Treasury bonds and $405 
million in Treasury notes. Holdings 
of Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness (not to be confused with Treas- 
ury special certificates of indebted- 
ness) were reduced by $33 million 
during the year. In August, for the 
first time in its history, the fund ac- 
quired a total of $11 million in Treas- 
ury bills, the shortest-term Govern- 
ment security. Treasury bills are usu- 
ally of 90-day maturity; the two 
series in which the fund invested, 
however, had maturities of just over 
and just under 8 months, respective- 
ly. Of the first, a tax-anticipation 
series, the fund acquired $6 million, 
which it still held at the end of the 
year. The fund’s original acquisition 
of $5 million of the second series was 
increased to $22 million in Septem- 
ber, dropped to $20 million in Oc- 
8The total includes accrued interest 


purchased and net unamortized premium 
and discount. 
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tober, and to $200,000 in November, 
where it remained at the end of 
1957. 

Marketable public issues were first 
acquired for the disability insurance 
trust fund in September 1957, when 
$10 million was invested in 4-percent 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
and $5 million in 4-percent Treasury 
notes. In October, $5 million was 
invested in the Treasury 4-percent 
bonds of 1969; $7 million in 3%4-per- 
cent notes was added in November 
and $5 million in the Treasury 37%- 
percent bonds of 1974 in December. 
None of these acquisitions were dis- 
posed of during 1957. 

Investments of the unemployment 
trust fund in other than special is- 
sues must bear interest at rates at 
least equal to the rates payable on 
special obligations. From November 
1953 when this fund held $964 
million ® in Treasury bonds, through 
March 1957, the fund made no fur- 
ther acquisitions of public issues. In 
the last 3 quarters of 1957, however, 
the fund added $95 million in Treas- 
ury public marketable obligations at 
interest rates of 3! percent ($10 
million), 3°, percent ($15 million), 
334 percent ($15 million), 3%, per- 
cent ($5 million), and 4 percent ($50 
million) (table 1). 

The Treasury also manages several 
other social insurance and related 
trust funds. The principal ones are 
the railroad retirement account and 
the civil-service retirement fund. In 
1957 total receipts of the railroad re- 
tirement account amounted to $721 
million—$610 million in contributions 
and $111 million ?® in interest. Rail- 
road retirement benefits of $693 mil- 
lion were paid in 1957; administra- 
tive expenses were $8 million. At 
the end of the year the total assets 
of the account were $3,660 million, of 
which $3,596 million was invested and 
$64 million was undisbursed cash 
balance. The interest rate for this 
fund’s investments is set by law at 
a minimum of 3 percent. 

Contributions to the civil-service 
retirement fund totaled $915 million 


This amount does not include $1 mil- 
lion of unamortized premium 

10 This amount excludes $2 million trans- 
ferred to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund under the financial inter- 
change provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 


t 
in 1957, and interest earned $224 mj). 
lion. Benefits of $645 million were 
paid during 1957. The administrg. 
tive expenses of the civil-service yp. 
tirement program are chargeable not 
to the fund but to the General Treas. 
ury. At the end of the year the ip. 
vested assets of the fund totaleg 
$7,703 million. 

At the end of 1957, all types of 
special Government obligations out. 
standing amounted to $45,799 million, 
17 percent of the outstanding inter. 
est-bearing Federal debt. Together, 
the three social security funds helq 
59 percent of all special obligations, 
about the same proportion as in 1955 
and 1956. Most of the remainder was 
held by related trust funds, including 
the civil-service retirement fund (16 
percent), the several veterans’ ip. 
surance funds (15 percent), and the 


| 
railroad retirement account (7 per. 


cent). 





Diagnoses in Disability 
Freeze Allowances, July 
1955-December 1956 * 


The Social Security Amendments of 
1954 included the provision that a 
worker who has a severe impairment 
that results in “inability to engage 
in any substantial gainful activity” 
may have his social security account 
“frozen.” This provision makes it 
possible, in determining eligibility for 
and the amount of benefits payable 
at retirement or death, to disregard 
extended periods in which a worker 
had little or no covered earnings be- 
cause of a disability that made it im- 
possible for him to work. Before this 
amendment was adopted, such peri- 
ods of disability could result in loss 
of insured status or a reduction in 
the benefit amount. 

Before a worker can have his ac- 
count frozen he must have worked 
in covered employment for at least 
5 years out of the 10 years immedi- 
ately preceding the beginning date 
of the disability; at least 11% years 
of covered employment must have 
been within the 3 years immediately 
before the beginning date of the dis- 
ability. The disability must have 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 
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ml lasted at least 6 months. For the final action on 399,000 applications does not automatically constitute dis- 
ere | purpose of the freeze, disability is for the freeze; 207,000 persons were’ ability. He must also meet the same 
tra. | defined as (1) “inability to engage found to have met the requirements. work requirements as for the dis- 
Te in any substantial gainful activity by Under the disability insurance pro- ability freeze and, in addition, be 
not reason of any medically determinable visions adopted in 1956, cash benefits fully insured.1 Most of the 118,000 
nad physical or mental impairment which were first payable for July 1957 to 
= can be expected to result in death disabled workers aged 50-64. By De- a ; peer: aoe? 
leq ~~ : : A ae iis “ee Through 1960, all workers qualifying 
or to be of long-continued and in- cember 31, 1957, such benefits had  ,,. tne disability freeze will be fully in- 
definite duration,” or (2) “blindness.”” been awarded to 179,000 persons. To sured. Beginning in 1961, however, a 
of By December 31, 1956, when the be eligible for cash benefits, the worker will generally need more than 5 
provision had been in operation for worker must meet the same definition ae was aleehet aaa ca 
‘ | 48 months, the Bureau of Old-Age of disability used for the freeze, ex- ,,,, ae ; ares 
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t : : qualify for the freeze will not meet the 
€t- and Survivors Insurance had taken cept that statutory blindness in itself work requirements for disability benefits 
ler, 
eld | Table 1.—Disability freeze allowances: Percentage distribution of workers for whom a period of disability was allowed, 
ns, by diagnostic group and primary diagnosis and by age | and sex, July 1955—December 1956 
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(16 al code} mot | Under | so 4 | 65and| moya) | Under! so 64 | 65and| popg, | Under! so 64 | 5 any 
5 ) over 50 over oO VE 
in- ——— > | 
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€ | Total number ; Sedge _.|207,044 43,344 (117,518 | 46,182 |176.971 | 36,303 |100,607 | 40,061 | 30,073 7,041 | 16,911 6,121 
er- - vane aa ‘ i a saearse Ske ot nanos te Me 
Total percent . ' eOene Pee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Infective and parasitic diseases eae 1001-138 11.9 22.0 10.6 5.7 13.0 23.8 | 11.8 6.2 5.3 12.7 | 3.3 4:2 
Pulmonary tuberculosis - --- : 3 002 7.9 16.5 6.6 | 3.3 8.7 7.8 7.4 3.6 3.5 9.8 | Be 1.1 
f General paralysis of insane = 025 1.3 2.0 1.3 m 1.4 y 1.4 .6 6 9 | 5 2 
Other... : ah ants — = ae 2.7 3.9 2.7 1.9 2.9 3.8 3.0 2.0 1.3 2.0 ak 9 
Neoplasms. - pune 140-239 4.4 3.3 5.4 2.9 4.2 3.1 §.1] 2.7 3.9 4.3 7.2 4.2 
Allergic, endocrine system, metabolic, and | | 
nutritional diseases. -- : ie S40 _.--| 240-289 2.8 1.4 2.9 3.8 | 2.5 1.4 2.6 3.5 1.4 1.6 5.0 8 
Diabetes mellitus _-- : : | 260 2.2 1.9 2.5 2.6 2.0 1.2 2.2 | 2.3 3.6 1.4 4.3 4.5 
Other - - ‘ - Be f 2 5 1.2 6 2 4 1.2 7 od 7 1.3 
of Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs__| 290-299 ] 3 5 3 7 3 4 6 2 6 1.0 
a 
Mental, psychoneurotic, and personality dis- 
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ge Schizophrenic disorders (dementia praecox 300 8.4 2 2.5 6 | 7 31.1 2.3 -6 11.8 40.1 | 4.0) 8 
Mental deterioration and certain other psychoses | | 
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Late effect, such as paralysis, resulting from cer- 
or tain vascular lesions? affecting the central 
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Diseases of the circulatory system 100-468 27.0 6.3 30.8 36.6 26.7 6.3 30.2 36.3 28.7 6.5 34.2 38.8 
€- Arteriosclerotic heart disease, includit coronary 
eh Gn eater come ae -| 420 14.8 18} 17.1] 21.0] 15.4 2.0| 17.7) 2.7] 11.4 9} 14.0 16. 
: Hypertensiv¢ heart disease with clinical type 
1S unspecified ss 443 4.8 } ( 6.5 1.3 9 0 5.7 7.9 1.3 9.4 11.¢ 
. Rheumatic heart disease of mitral valve a 41( 1.3 1.4 1.8 8 Bea 1.3 1.2 8 2.4 2.2 2.9 1.2 
rl- Other 6.( 2.2 6.6 8.4 ) 2.1 6.3 8.2 6.9 2.2 7.9 9.3 
SS . 
; _ Diseases of the respiratory syster 170-529 2.1 1.8 8.5 8.8 8.0 1.7 9.5 9.8 1.9 7 2.2 2.3 
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st Diseases of the genito-urinary system 590-637 4 5 6 4 4 4 6 6 3 7 8 
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S Congenital malformations 750-759 2 2 (5) 2 5 2 3 -6 3 (8 
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* ' Age on birthday in year application was filed. 4 Diagnoses not included in diagnostic groups shown above, such as Jacksonian 
rs ?Includes subarachnoid haemorrhage, cerebral embolism, and thrombosis, 


epilepsy, senility, chronic lead poisoning, etc. 
where the effect is present 1 year or more after onset. * Less than 0.05 percent. 
* Special modification of the International Code. 
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workers aged 50-64 who had qualified 


they had been seriously disabled be- 


allowances made from July 1955 to 











for the freeze by the end of 1956 fore attaining age 65, had their bene- December 1956 does not necessarily | 6 per 
began to receive cash disability bene- fits recomputed under a provision mean that the aged will make up a of di 
fits before the end of 1957. It can permitting retroactive freeze allow- similar proportion of the persons for ! reach 
therefore be assumed that the work- ances. Because such recomputation whom the freeze is now being alloweg | since 
ers who had been awarded these dis- might result in an increase in the or for whom the freeze will be ql. the Pi 
ability benefits by the close of 1957 amount of the old-age benefit the lowed in the future. Although the | mitte¢ 
differed little in their characteristics Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- group aged 65 and over made up 57 | future 
from the workers aged 50-64 for surance, in processing applications percent of all persons for whom the | WP° § 
whom a freeze was allowed in 1955 for the freeze, gave priority to those allowances were made in July—Decem. | pecte* 
and 1956. received from persons aged 65 and _ ber 1955, they represented only 9 per. To 
Among those for whom the dis- over. cent in the calendar year 1956. The | * ™@ 
ability freeze was allowed were 46,000 The fact that persons aged 65 and group aged 50-64 received 36 percent | “© B 
old-age beneficiaries who, because over accounted for 22 percent of all of the allowances made in 1955 and reach 
ple, 1 
For t 
Table 2.—Disability freeze allowances: Number of workers for whom a period of disability was allowed, by diagnostic | of tt 
group and primary diagnosis and by age | and sex, July 1955-—December 1956 ceivec 
— - - ———_———_—_ —— | were 
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Allergic, endocrine system, metabolic, and ; 
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Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs__!| 290-299 633 48 350 235 4657 36 256 175 166 12 94 ti 
Mental, psychoneurotic, and personality dis- 

5 ae Pie 300-328 29 , 252 17,380 9,216 2.6: 23.647 13,883 7.488 2,276 5,605 3, 497 1,728 380 
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| Age on birthday in year application was filed. 
? Includes subarachnoid haemorrhage, cerebral embolism, and thrombosis, 
where the effect is present 1 year or more after onset. 


3 Special modification of the International Code. 
4 Diagnoses not included in diagnostic groups shown above, such as Jacksonian 
epilepsy, senility, chronic lead poisoning, ete. 
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65 percent in 1956. Since only periods 
of disability before the worker 


} reaches age 65 may be frozen, and 


since only 1 year of retroactivity in 
the period of disability will be per- 
mitted after June 1958, in the near 
future only a small number of persons 
who are aged 65 and over are ex- 
pected to qualify for a freeze. 

To protect the benefit rights of 
as many disabled workers as possible, 
the Bureau made a special effort to 
reach large groups of disabled peo- 
ple, including those in institutions. 
For this reason, a large proportion 
of the early applications were re- 
ceived from persons whose disabilities 
were Such that they were institution- 
alized or were known to public and 
private agencies. Many of these per- 
sons and others who qualified for the 
freeze during the 18 months were 
workers who had been disabled for 
an extended period of time. There- 
fore, the distribution by primary diag- 
nosis shown for persons represented 
in the allowances up to the end of 
1956 cannot be taken as indicative 
of future trends under the disability 
freeze or insurance provisions. 


Approximately one-seventh of the 
persons for whom a disability freeze 
period was established were women. 
In comparison with men, a slightly 
larger percentage were under age 50, 
and a Slightly smaller percentage 
were aged 65 and over. 

For 64 percent of the persons who 
were allowed the freeze, the primary 
diagnoses fell in three general diag- 
nostic groups—(1) diseases of the 
circulatory system, (2) diseases of 
the nervous system and sense organs, 
and mental, psychoneurotic, and 
personality disorders (tables 1 and 
2). In the age group 50 and over, 
diseases of the circulatory system 
were the most frequent cause of dis- 
ability among men and women. 
Among those under age 50, the most 
common primary diagnoses for both 
men and women were in the mental, 
psychoneurotic, and personality dis- 


(3) 


order group. 
The primary diagnoses for 29,000 
out of the 207,000 persons who were 


allowed the freeze were in the mental, 
psychoneurotic, and personality dis- 
order group; diagnoses in this group 
were more frequent among women 


than men of all ages. Diseases of 
the nervous system and sense organs 
were the primary diagnoses for 47,000 
cases, and for a significant propor- 
tion the diagnosis was residual par- 
alysis resulting from vascular lesions, 
such as the common stroke. 

The proportion of persons with 
diagnoses in these two groups of 
diseases was considerably larger dur- 
ing the first 18 months of operation 
of the disability freeze provisions 
than is to be expected in the future, 
because of the special efforts the 
Bureau made to reach disabled per- 
sons who were confined in institu- 
tions. 

The most frequent primary diag- 
nosis for men and women aged 50 
and over was arteriosclerotic heart 
disease; this was the diagnosis for 
19 percent of the men and 15 per- 
cent of the women. For both men 
and women under age 50, schizo- 
phrenic disorders and pulmonary tu- 
berculosis were the most frequent 
causes of disability, found for 31 per- 
cent and 18 percent, respectively, of 
the men and for 40 percent and 10 
percent, respectively, of the women. 
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pooled fund for medical care of re- 

cipients. Fluctuations in vendor pay- 

ments for medical care accounted for 

most of the sizable changes in aver- 

age payments in other States. 

For general assistance the average 
payment per case increased $1.23 for 
the country as a whole, but, because 
of the larger number of persons cov- 
ered, the average payment per person 
declined 37 cents. Among the States, 
changes in the average payment per 
case ranged from a decrease of $5.13 
in Rhode Island to an increase of 
$8.18 in Connecticut. 


@ Unemployment among workers 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance programs and the program 
of unemployment compensation for 
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Federal employees continued to 
mount in January. Among the fac- 
tors contributing to the increase were 
post-holiday layoffs in trade; tempor- 
ary plant shutdowns for inventory; 
seasonal slackness in such industries 
as construction, food, lumbering, and 
apparel; and employment declines in 
the metals, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment industries. 

For the Nation as a whole, insured 
unemployment increased 37 percent 
to a weekly average of almost 2.9 
million—the highest average on rec- 
ord and approximately 1.1 million (66 
percent) more than that in January 
1957. Twelve States, including Illi- 
nois and Indiana, reported increases 
for the month of about 50 percent 
or more; in seven States, among them 
Michigan and Ohio, insured unem- 
ployment was more than double the 


average in January 1957. New un- 
employment, as represented by initial 
claims, increased from December by 
260,000 (13 percent) to a total of 2.3 
million, which was 46 percent higher 
than the total in January 1957. 

In an average week, 2.3 million 
unemployed workers received benefit 
checks—43 percent more than in 
December and 61 percent more than 
in January 1957. Benefits paid dur- 
ing the month totaled $313 million, 
an increase of 51 percent from De- 
cember 1957 and of 76 percent from 
January 1957. The average weekly 
benefit of $30.11 paid for total un- 
employment was 36 cents higher than 
in December and $2.38 higher than 
in January 1957. The number of per- 
sons exhausting their benefit rights 
increased by 33 percent in January— 
from 110,600 to 147,200. 
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Report of the School of Socig | 
Work. Chicago: Loyola Univer. | 
sity, 1957. 69 pp. 
POLLAK, OTTO. Positive Experience in 
Retirement: A Field Study. (Pep. 
sion Research Council Monograp) 


Series.) Homewood, IIl.: Rich. 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. 53 pp, 
$1.50. 


Public Welfare 


BaLLarD, ROBERT G., and Mupp, Emny 
H. “Some Sources of Difference 
Between Client and Agency Evaly. 
ation of Effectiveness of Counsel, | 
ing.” Social Casework, New York 
Vol. 39, Jan. 1958, pp. 30-35. 59 


cents. 

BIESTEK, FELIX P. The Casework ' 
Relationship. Chicago: Loyola ( 
University Press, 1957. 149 pp. $3, | 


Explains, defines, and analyzes the | 
casework relationship. 

Bott, ELIZABETH. Family and Social | 
Network: Roles, Norms, and Er. 
ternal Relationships in Ordinary 
Urban Families. London: Tavi- 
stock Publications, Ltd., 1957. 259 
pp. $4.20. 

COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WorK EpvucarTIoy, 
New Approaches to Administration 
and Research in Social Work Edu: 


cation. New York: The Council, 
1957. 41 pp. Processed. 50 
cents. 

HANDLEY, KATHERINE NEWKIRK. {4 
Case Studies in Hawaii: Intercul- 


tural Problems and the Practice of 
Social Work. Honolulu: Univer: 
sity of Hawaii Press, 1957. 65 pp. 
$1.50. 

LARSON, NeEota. “OASI and the So- 
cial Services.’’ Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 3, Jan. 1958, pp. 12-17. 
$1.75. 

LIFSCHUTZ, JOSEPH E.; 
THEODOSIA B.; and HARRISON, ADA 
M. “Psychiatric Consultation in 
the Public Assistance Agency.” So- 
cial Casework, New York, Vol. 39, 
Jan. 1958, pp. 3-9. 50 cents. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WEL: 
FARE. Casework Papers, 1957. 
New York: Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 1957. 158 pp. 
$2.50. 

Includes The Volunteer’s Role in 

Rendering Services to Individuals, by 

Marjorie A. Collins: Services for 
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Children in Public Assistance, by 
gunice Minton; Stabilizing the Fam- 
ily Through Homemaker Service, by 

Philip M. Margolis; Casework Serv- 

ice to the Mentally Retarded Child 

and His Parents, by Miriam F. Med- 
nick; and Family Diagnosis and 

Treatment: Points of Reference for 

the Analysis of Family Processes, by 

Maurice R. Friend. 

New JERSEY. ESSEX CouNTY WEL- 
FARE BoarD. 25th Anniversary Re- 
port: 1932-1957 Mileposts. New- 
ark: The Board, 1957. 20 pp. 

The Short-Term Case in the Family 
Agency. New York: Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, 1957. 
42 pp. 80 cents. (Reprinted from 
Social Casework, May, June, July, 
October 1957.) 

What Research Tells Us About 
Short-Term Cases in Family Agen- 
cies, by Ann W. Shyne; The Short- 
Term Case in a Family Agency, Parts 
1-3, by Leonard S. Kogan; and The 
Caseworker as Research Interviewer 
in Follow-Up Studies, by Edna 
Wasser. 
SocrAL WorRK PROGRESS INSTITUTE. 

Proceedings of the 1957 Institute 

. April 12, 1957. Sponsored by 
the School of Social Work and the 

Extension Service, University of 

Michigan. Ann Arbor: Univer- 

sity of Michigan, School of Social 

Work, 1957. 70 pp. 

Includes Casework Service 
Public Assistance Categories, 
Esther Lazarus; Community Plan- 
ning and Group Work Goals, by 
Alan F. Klein; and Industrial Change 
and the Employment of Married 
Women, by Richard M. Titmuss. 
SOLENDER, SANFORD. ‘Public Social 

Policy and Social Work Practice.” 

Social Work, New York, Vol. 3, Jan. 

1958, pp. 3-11. $1.75. 

Stites, Mary A. “Psychosocial 
agnosis in Vocational 
tion Services.” Social 
New York, Vol. 39, Jan. 
21-27. 50 cents. 
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TAYLOR, 


Di- 
Rehabilita- 

Casework, 
pp. 


Ropert K. “The _ Social 
Function in Casework.’ Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 39, Jan. 
1958, pp. 17-21. 50 cents. 


Child Welfare 


BeEGAB, MICHAEL J. “Unmet Needs of 
the Mentally Retarded in the Com- 
munity.” American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, Willimantic, 
Conn., Vol. 62, Jan. 1958, pp. 712- 
723. $3. 

Shows how the skills and training 
of the social worker can help retarded 
persons and their families. 
CrYSTAL, Davip. “The Child Needs 

a Family.” Child Welfare, New 

York, Vol. 37, Feb. 1958, pp. 25-27. 

45 cents. 
DONNELLY, AGNES. 

Child Who Has 


the 
the 


“Helping 
Come _ to 


Court.’ Child Welfare, New York, 
Vol. 37, Feb. 1958, pp. 28-31. 45 
cents. 

FRADKIN, HELEN. “Adoptive Parents 


for Children with Special Needs.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 37, 


Jan. 1958, pp. 1-9. 45 cents. 
GRUNWALD, HANNA, and CASELLA, 
BERNHARD. “Group Counseling 


with Parents.” Child Welfare, New 
York, Vol. 37, Jan. 1958, pp. 11-17. 
45 cents 

LESSER, ARTHUR J. “New Program 
for Mentally Retarded Children.” 
American Journal of Public Health 
and the Nation’s Health, New York, 
Vol. 48, Jan. 1958, pp. 9-14. $1. 


llealth and Medical Care 


COMMISSION ON CHRONIC ILLNESS. 
Chronic Illness in the United 
States—Vol. IV, Chronic Illness in 
a Large City: The Baltimore Study. 
Cambridge: Published for the 
Commonwealth Fund by Harvard 
University Press, 1957. 620pp. $8. 
In six parts: (1) Perspective, (2) 

Volume and Character of Chronic 

Disease (Clinical Findings), (3) Needs 

for Care and Rehabilitation, (4) 

Screening, (5) Disability Reported by 


the General Population, and (6) 
Methods of Studying Chronic Disease 
in the General Population. 

DuNN, HALBERT L. “Significance of 
Levels of Wellness in Aging.” Ger- 
iatrics, Minneapolis, Vol. 13, Jan. 
1958, pp. 51-57. 75 cents. 

LINDER, Marjorie P., and LANpy, 


Davip. ‘“Post-discharge Experience 
and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Needs for Psychiatric Patients.” 


Mental Hygiene, New York, Vol. 
42, Jan. 1958, pp. 29-44. $1.50. 
NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL. Ten Mil- 

lion and One: Neurological Disabil- 


ity as a National Problem. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1957. 
102 pp. $3.50. 


An Arden House conference report. 

PALMER, Mary B. “Social Rehabili- 
tation for Mental Patients.” Men- 
tal Hygiene, New York, Vol. 42, 
Jan. 1948, pp. 24-28. $1.50. 

REED, Louis S. “Employee Health 
Benefit Programs.’ Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 72, Dec. 
1957, pp. 1078-1083. 55 cents. 

SHocK, NATHAN W. A Classified Bib- 
liography of Gerontology and Ger- 


iatrics: Supplement One — 1949- 
1955. Stanford: Stanford Univer. 
sity Press, 1957. 525 pp. $15. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDv- 
CATION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. Patients and Per- 
sonnel Speak: A Method of Study- 
ing Patient Care in Hospitals. 
(Public Health Service Publication 
No. 527.) Washington: wn = 
Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 33 pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF LABOR STANDARDS. State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws ... as 
of August 1957. (Bulletin No. 161, 
rev.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1957. 70 pp. 30 cents. 

WALSH, FrREDRIC L. “Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance in Rhode Island.”’ 
Employment Security Review, 
Washington, Vol. 25, Feb. 1958, pp 
8-10. 35 cents. 
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Current Operating Statistics “ 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, id specified period, 1940-58 a 
[In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 6, 1958 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 














Monthly retirement and : rem- 
disal tv benefit Survivor benefits porary 
| ; disability Ra 
| : 
Year and aie . as ~ benefit road 
month Potal Monthlv Se viceaais under Vet- Unen ~— 
| | Civil . I uroad State erans pk 
. : Veter- Unem- \ legis me Fist 
Secur Ret Cor ns Ad : ae ( \ ploy- lation Insur 19 
<e She rv S y s A ment i 19 
Nel ity ne re ( sé Ot li iy 4 7m 
\ Act 4 4 ni J 
Act ( AY y 
Num}! of benef 
1957 
nuary 8 +4 2 2,766.4 | 2,483.6 a7 3 85. 7 12.6 39.8 1,452.5 53.1 7 Jan 
February i 2t 2,768 2 SS. 217.6 s 1s 11.9 OS | 61.¢ 68 Fet 
March 7,071.¢ 44 Se) 2,77 2 o.7 218.7 Si.4 1,178.2 t 2.¢ 26.4 ! 61.7 67 Ma 
April 7 8 2,782 2,572. 219.6 SS (if 12.8 2 1,310. 51.1 57.9 Ap 
May 15 2,789 5 221). 1 90.0 5.6 13.0 2 l / 10.4 Ma 
Tur 15 2 2,796.5 2 ( 22 ) 1 8.2 2 2 171.¢ 10.2 Jur 
July bt 2(0.5 | 2,802.4 2,655.8 221.6 92 12.4 25 1,061.4 41.1 Jul 
August $5 279 2,807 222 12 { 2.9 1,021.9 49.7 Au 
September = 458 2s SUS. ( 223.4 93.4 75.8 t 9 5 175.0 38 Sey 
October 8,204.8 160.9 286. 2 2,812 224. 5 95.0 S 2.8 ( 28.5 53.4 Oct 
November 8,284.9 if2 289. 2 2,817.6 ( 224.8 ID. 2.1 4.0 l e 32.2 68 No 
December. va 8. 358.0 162.7 292.¢ 2,819.3 ( 29.8 } ( iZ.2 38.0 1,638.9 15.5 102.2 De 
1958 
venmary...\----.<. : 8,415.3 163.1 295.3 2,822.7 2,789.5 227.0* 97.2 { 12.9 39.3 9 349.4 66.1 13 














































$1,183,462 $114, 16¢ 262,019 $11.8 $12,267 $518,700 % OF 1 
1,079,648 119,91 64,933 2 13,943 14.537 
1,124,351 122 , 80¢€ 68,11 l ( 14,342 et 
911,696 125,79 72,961 17 ,843 ye. 
ger -y+-tp 638 ] 7 wi 3 22,034 19, 34,2 Nes 
2,047 137,14 83,874 26,127 2: 126,630 on 
19188 4 97 85 eS 1,743,718 2 
177 ,¢ 106 20,46) 970,542 3 
5,642 2,02 2,9 0,167 
240 89 8 § l $30,194 ° 
204 , 24 2,74 3,578 l,< 4 65 
208 IH 92 7,337 5 ) 
361 ,2 225,12 63,298 37 
374,112 269 87,451 13 
128,9 298, 12 12,229 | 41,480 2 7 
438 ,9 335, 87 l, 112,871 | 42,233 e 87,672 
$90) , 44 t 47 i; 109,304 41,805 19,538 j1, 60,917 
538 174,841 1,5 138,78 47,912 51,292 | 3, O87 
1957 
January__- 42,439 2! 4,508 ).98 11.45 51 F 5 572 
February- $2,619 6, 95 4, 564 271 3, 4 
March____} 42,958 7,88 4,666 3, 850 s R8¢ 
Agri... . 43,29 8, 1 4,719 4,47 3 5,155 
May.. 43,521 38,8 4,762 4,372 3 4,222 
June__- 13,714 39 4,807 3,905 3 3,710 
July__... 43, 85t 39,613 4,874 3,804 3,2 4,539 
August 43,87 10) 37 4,034 3,587 4,7 4,406 6,660 
ptember 44,111 41,184 5.009 3.99 "* 3703 5 689 
Octot e 44,402 41,804 5,11 4,573 5 3,014 7,332 
Novesnber | 44,540 42,058 0,12 3,962 4,§ 3,104 | 8,852 
December.| 44,614 42, 565 5,178 43 5,5 4,574 | 14,498 
1958 
January--- 44, 69( 43,305 191 , 262 128 , 559 12,029 5,< 69 ). 383 313.012 6,925 | 20.197 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement s—old-age, wife’s, and temporar ble July 1947, 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 10 Rey number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘chi id disability” benefits), includes lemployed Feder work rs made by the States 
and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to w s aged 50-64. Sasteaine as agents of f 1 nt. 7 
Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under t yad Retirement Act. Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Re idjustm«¢ nt Act, readjust 
? Data for civil-service retirement and disability 1; excludes noncontribu- ment low inces to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War Il. 
tory payments made under the Panan + Canal Construction Annuity Act. Beginni 1952, under e Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 





Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- employ 








“A Compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 

vivors under joint and survivor elec ti ns June 1950. Number r presents average weekly claims paid. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subs nee payments to disabled veterans 12 Not available. 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 13 P rasta: under the Social Security Act annual data re present Treasury 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
Jan. 1957, includes a few “childhood disability” benefits; partly estimated. both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning panna Status); under the Railroad U nemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dee. 1951), widowed certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. ance program, di sbursements; under the State une mp oy ment insurance laws, 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for benefici- the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
aries, end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. ance Act, chee ks issued; for civil-service a grams, disbursements through 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. June 1949 and authorizations bee tinning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and except for civil-service data and p: 4yments under the Railroad Unemployment 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1955-58 


(In thousands] 
































“a _ = ae — bla a Z 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Federal insurance 
Period contributions Federal Taxes on | St ate un- Weders} un- Railroad un- 
chia eteiinereion carriers | employment employment employment 
; contributions 3 and their insurance tases § | insurance 
Retirement Disability 2 | ‘ — employees contributions $ TY contributions * 
and survivors : 
Fiscal years: } 
ee inate aiannakcoeneds $6 , 442,370 . $808 , 207 $634 ,323 $1,328,722 $324, 656 $34,043 
eee eaune ae 6, 539,849 $337 ,199 1,171,155 616,020 1,537,127 330 ,034 77 , 858 
7 months ended: 
As dog eee eee ae eae 3,112,303 569,915 335 ,020 721,424 69,792 12,559 
>... SS a : 2,947,081 . : 892,594 333,243 | 865,017 45,486 38,136 
ke ee ee 3, 209 ,025 694 , 933 324,231 870,913 57 , 684 | 49 ,826 
1957 
EEE aihuisinianinan es 291,274 63,435 21,165 80 ,086 40 , 242 | 386 
ee ocbasnemee eed adgtaba 775,301 f 45,449 82,796 152,570 269 , 886 7,133 
7 See Cnidinaieunicn izes 572,293 66, 966 49,861 15,155 10,166 | 11,402 
7.9 DE Suctnen dass abn we aacuansscssauecmaeenee 632,911 | 45,650 14,939 169,528 1,511 | 562 
9. Bc iia dest ac caceaes aah teaaia di ts aock chia veskemehl apalaanotes 1,141,249 } 67,058 | 83,134 322,447 1,400 12,048 
9.7 CC ae eee 471,013 53 , 437 2 12,409 1,586 | 8,577 
2. July wad YE ERE ae er 365, 882 51,752 173,916 754 | 765 
0.7 a crkvaeinetedekanadumews aan 829 ,053 75,757 283,805 882 | 11,065 
2. 0 eee ‘ z 433, 600 102,791 10,495 623 12,650 
3.4 a ene . 341,408 118,472 116,175 726 810 
Co eS ee 626 , 362 100,782 195,684 739 10,173 
2.2 | a ea tis 345,063 123,493 12,067 687 13,830 
1958 
ng SOR a ae a OT RRO oe 267 ,657 36,189 121,885 18,721 78,772 53,272 532 
to 1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 
° in employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (begin- from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
we ning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjust- Act. 
ments. 6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
? Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
~ > Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. ; % 
“ retirement and disability fund. Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ne 4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
93 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period ,1937-58 = 
{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditure Assets at end of period 
Perioc ‘ : | — 
Net contribu Interest Benefit A dministra- Inve edin i Cash Potal 
tion income ceived 2 iyments tive expenses Government balances ssets 
and transfers ! rece € paym t lve xpel securities 4 Dalla s asset 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
In cul 
= = er = - — t 
Cumulative, January 1937-January 1958 $51,826,840 $4,759,854 | $33 ,375, 156 $1,197,462 $21, 249,585 $764 , 490 $22,014,075 
Fiscal year 
1955-56 5_ SES CLA 6,442,370 494,889 5,360,813 124 ,339 22,043,031 550,078 22,593,109 
1956-57 5... a Te ENN 6,539,849 560 , 558 6,514, 581 150 ,057 22,263,318 765, 560 23 ,028 , 878 Jan 
7? months ended: Fet 
January 1956_.................... 3,112,303 248 ,626 3,027,074 72,865 20,854,459 547,533 21,401,992 Ma 
January 1957____.-.._--- 2,947,081 284,629 3,469, 591 81,856 21,586,802 686,569 22,273,371 Ap 
January 1958 5 ata 3,209,025 281 , 497 4,407,764 97,562 21,249,585 764,490 22,014,075 a 
ur 
1957 Jul 
Au 
January.....--. E 1,174 11,027 21,586 ,802 686, 569 273,37 we} 
February_- ar 5, 3,902 12,826 21,673,724 830, 582 2, 504,306 Oc 
March 572,293 14,969 | 13,014 2 688 668 | 503,927 a 
April....-.-_- : 632,911 20, 493 17,248 21,424, 201 1,069, 188 93,% De 
May-.- we 1,141,249 8,088 | 12,359 775,768 
June 6 471,013 228 ,477 12,755 22,263,318 765, 560 
July. _ oa : 365 882 1,449 13,907 21,969 878 786,705 
eae 829,053 7,842 11,578 22,196,524 776,856 | au 
September___- utes 433 600 15,399 | 13,383 21,878,841 903 ,390 : 
October-_-__-- 341,408 20,329 640,336 17,302 21,781,477 704,853 awa 
November...-- 626 ,362 8,629 636,111 13,326 21,621,070 850,814 siete 
December - ‘. 345 ,063 226,412 637 , 704 12,798 21,565, 88 826,972 
iF 
1958 for A 
2B 
January -. 267 ,657 1,437 632,608 15,268 21,249,585 764,490 22,014,075 18 or 
fa 
Disability insurance trust fund & 
Cumulative, January 1957-January 1958 ! 737 ,755 7.2 72,404 3,049 649,146 20,440 669, 585 Tak 
Fisca] year 1956-57 5_____.__- bese 337,199 LS i San ee eee 1,305 325, 363 11,895 | 337 , 258 b 
1957 | | e 
re cbeaemeaiccsent § ( <MeReINo ora 202 438 1 , 641 51,641 
eee ‘ 2 219 109 , 600 7,618 117,218 
Ma re octane gc pciaen 216 142,500 5,752 148 , 252 
= eee ae 216 250,700 19,674 270,374 
eo ea 216 $25 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
aes oe . 245 360,263 | 15,536 | 375,799 
.. AS 245 447 ,000 32,737 479 , 737 
September_.___- ss : ‘ 245 476,489 48,741 525, 230 
October............ . 248 530,620 17,865 548,485 
November...__._-_- : 248 567,991 47 839 615,830 
December 248 611,946 37,403 649 , 349 
1958 
January -- os : ; 36,189 43 15,730 266 649, 146 20,440 | 669, 585 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and , 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d |Cong., Ist sess. Be- July 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- ginning January 1957, [subject to subsequent adjustment between the two Aug 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet trust funds sep 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes ‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest Oct 
deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. on bonds at time of purchase. Nov 
? Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under 5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures Dec 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended of the U. S. Government. 
in 1951 and 1956. 6 Established under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 
3 » ase > 4 j 3 administr rer] ing y rary or . . P ° . : , 
fe ge are net es for ad ninis tr on seginning Novemb¢ r Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of and unpublished Treasury reports 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, January 1957-January 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, January 1958 } 














[In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 27, 1958] 
mn : Vife’s 131,39 Widow’s or ; ; _ 
Total Old-age V , Child’s 2 : ; Mother’s Parent’s Disability * 
1usband’s widower’s 
Item — _— 
Num- Num- »| Nu en Num- |,, Num- |, ,| Num- |... Num- | Num- 
ber Amount ber Amount hia An it ber {mount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount| ber Amount 
In current-payment Sta- 
tus at end of month: 
1957 
January -.-.--- ‘ 9,261.4) $490,301) 5,184. 8/$327,386| 1,460.6) $49 934.2) $46,921 302.9} $14,390 7.45 91,9821... 
February-- aia 9,387.4) 498,358) 5,254.6) 332,736; 1,490.3 50 951.6 47,876 303.4 14,443 27.2 1,389)__- 
March....-.-- ita 9,607.4) 511,987 .3| 342,650) 1,542.9 2 970.3 {8,919 304.9! 14,568 27.4 1,402 
April. --- Litem 9,927.9) 530,696 .2| 356,245) 1,625.2 5 989.5} 49,979 308.7} 14,807 27.7 1,417 
May ay 10,175.7| 544,894 4.4) 366,472) 1,684.1 7 ,006.2; 50,904 311.4) 14,994 27.9) ( See Sears. 
FGn.....- 10,342.1) 554,637) 5, .3| 373,230} 1,719.0; 58 ,020.5) 5 314.9) 15,224 28.1) 1,445 cndiate 
July 67.4 569,611) 5,913.0) 379,047) 1,743. ¢ 59 ,032.9 318.6) 15,470 28.3 1,456 90.9} $6,730 
August 2} 576,754| 5,966.8) 383,165) 1,760.9) 60,30 ,043.8 25 320.2) 15,585 28.4 1,461; 109.9; 7,928 
Septe mber 584,010! 6,029.4) 387,759) 1,778.7 60 .¢ 055.0 057 320.5 15,613 28.5 1,471) 120.1 8,679 
October .924.3) 592,236) 6,098.4) 392,769) 1,799.9) 61,76 ,068.3) 54,414 : 15,733 28.7 1,482) 131.1 9,473 
November 11,025.9| 598,720) 6,148.7) 396,494) 1,814.5) 62,3 1 O80. € 118 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5) 10,183 
December 11,128.9) 605,455) 6,197.5} 400,250) 1,827.( 62, ,095.1 944 16,102 28.9 1,501| 149.8; 10,904 
1958 
January 11 ,204.9) 611,155) 6,236.3) 403,699) 1,835.3) 63,191) 1 9.4) 58,36 1,106.0) 56,567 329.8) 16,207 29.0 1,506 159.1 11,621 
warded, January 1958_- 141 8 762 63.1 4,754 22.6 831 19.4 786 6.2 S84 6.2 358 2 15 13.8) 41,133 








1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons ( 
18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent children 
fa deceased or retired worker. 


’ Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

4 Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation benefit 
or another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by 
the Veterans Administration for a service-connected disability. 





Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 
benefits | in current-payment status, by indication of offset, ? and of completely offset benefits in force, at the end 
of the month, July 1957-January 1958 


Corrected 


to Mar. 6, 1958 














Benefits in current-payment status Benefits 
ele “ . in force with 
complete 
Total Without offset With partial offset offset 
Year and —— . . - eats “ eR ea ee -” 
month Average A verage Average 
erage - thi Average verage : +} 
—— monthly —— + pot a monthly monthly 
Numbe cers umount prenen Number oe amount Number amount 
1mount 1mount 1mount . . 
navable before navabie nawanta before before 
pavable offset payable i i offset offset 
957 
July 90 , 888 $81.10 81,207 $80. 41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 4,122 $76.98 
\ugust 109 , 937 81.36 94,556 80.46 381 2). 82 86.93 6,797 75.90 
September 120,141 81.35 103 , 569 RO. 44 16,572 21.03 87.04 8,442 76.60 
October 131,134 $1.32 113,058 80.40 18,076 21.19 87.09 9,575 76.63 
November 140, 504 81.33 121,608 SO. 42 18, S896 21.30 87.16 10,388 ‘6.79 
December 149,850 81.34 l 2 80. 46 19,521 21.40 87.24 10,926 76.84 
1958 
ry 159.088 73.04 Q] 80.49 20 072 21.47 87.2 11.489 6.89 
Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64 ion payable by the Veterans Administration for a service- 
7A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving s reduced by the amount of such benefit. 
& workmen’s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit fo ty 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims ang 
benefits, by State, January 1958 } 
















































































| Weeks of unemploy- | — 
nitial claims 2 ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
| Average P 
| Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly Ye 
Region and State | place- Pe a aan Ae insured m 
| ments a | unemploy. 
| re ‘ P : Average | ment 3 
Total Women | Total Women Waoks Benefits | _ Weekly Weeks Average 
| | com- as number of | com- weekly | —" 
| | pensated i bene- | pensated | payment 
| ficiaries | | : 
| 
| se ‘cies ee eae ee a i Sidings! giie ee | 
i ae Re eee eee | 355,470 2,284,518 | 695,956 | 12,751,617 | 3,999,452 | 10,775,062 | $313,012,114 | 2,342,405] 9,853,447 | $30.11 | 52,876,968 | _— 
Region I: | | } Mart 
Connecticut_............. | 5,715 50,876 18,947 274,892 112,257 | 192,990 6,433,244 | 41,954] 179,595 34.46 | 57,249 Apri 
|) ee 1,055 4,141 | 96 , 643 36,766 89,275 2,008 , 876 19,408 | 80,017 22.75 22,153 May 
Massachusetts__...-.----- | 14,894 35,546 | 528,981 226,810 | 479,226 | 13,924,426 | 104, 180 398,820 | 31.63 | 112,116 June 
New Hampshire..._.___- 783 2,760 | 46,192 18,744 | 39,475 904,727 | 8, 582 33,793 | 24.66 | 10,622 July 
Rhode Island___.......__-- | 1,194 12,139 | 119.752 56,083 | 108,376 | 2,869, 566 23, 560 | 96 , 920 27.68 | 27,048 Augt 
Lo ee 646 1,243 | 28 925 9,483 | 26, 908 649,270 | 5,850 | 24,942 24.85 | 6,529 Sept 
Region II: | | | Octo 
New Jersey...........-- As 8,131 83,373 29,152 643,759 295,692 | 616,340 19,505,991 133,987 | 549,703 32.48 141,819 Nov 
Oe ae | 63,966 291,838 127,096 | 1,579,947 644,619 1,427,771 42,556,363 | 310,385 1,300,719 | 31.19 | 348 , 189 Dece 
go 2,812 1,034 356 | 8,403 2,531 1,222 30,611 | 266 | 1,202 | ee 
Virgin Islands__-..._.___- 294 6 27 1 0 ] 22 (8) 1 | 2 at Sree 
Region III: “3 | 
ee 309 4,371 1,085 | 23 , 297 6,235 23,893 702,099 | 5,194 | 21,272 | 30.32 | 5,395 Janu 
District of Columbia___--- 3,168 7,417 1,641 | 35,932 9,661 | 27,310 | 723,235 | 5,937 26, 664 | 26.63 8 ,626 
Maryland--_........ eae | 3,582 38,138 11,022 | 185,848 53,566 | 200 , 436 | 6,100,201 43,573 180,413 31.36 | 41,949 
North Carolina........... 8,072 81,298 36,884 | 279,032 120,868 | 272,912 5,290,107 59,329 | 240,312 | 19.94 | 64, 260 
Pennsylvania_.......____- 17,591 239 ,942 72,625 1,366,683 421,879 1,125,167 32,096,754 | 244, 602 | 994,556 | 30.01 | 304 , 267 
OS ee 4,025 30,432 | 9,830 | 125,726 39,483 | 96 ,963 2,232,149 | 21,079 | 92,311 23.46 | 28,128 
West Virginia_........----| 1,225] 34/107 4,388 | 164.606 25,562 119,382 2,743,464 25,953 102,318 | 24. 29 36, 800 Janu 
Region IV: Feb 
Ea eee 5,644 30,838 | 7,478 | 179,059 41,402 134,693 3,045,701 | 29,281 | 128 ,333 | 22.97 | 40), 889 _ 
Sc) Rea aaaaeS 16,805 | 28,353 9,391 123,169 14,575 | 73,947 1,733,783 | 16,075 68 , 280 24.15 | 26 ,378 Apr 
Georgia_____-_- B secemis oa 6,215 43,658 18,307 209,772 87,082 159,458 3,635,845 34,665 144,332 23.69 | 45,802 May 
a | 6,112 17,704 4,740 101,643 29 , 657 75,616 1,554,420 | 16,438 | 67 , 361 21.35 | 23,053 June 
South Carolina._......._- 4,211 33,498 15,563 | 122,114 56, 212 77,962 1,652,703 16,948 69,512 21.84 26 , 205 July 
Tennessee... ._- ace 5,871 $1,887 14,719 294 058 102,757 216,961 5,013,139 47,165 201,578 24.07 | 65,523 Aug 
Region V: | | Sept 
EN ee |} 2,581 29,956 | 5,778 211,248 50,767 159,303 4,042,530 34,631 | 148,242 26.05 | 47, 528 Oct 
Michigan_-_........___._.| 7,343 160 ,043 26 , 806 786,816 142,850 635,185 22,080 , 906 138 ,084 594 , 696 35.82 | 188,713 Nov 
Pepi meer cutest te | 12,601 | 115,305! 24.974 711,869 152,703 581,203 18,732,328 126, 348 544,133 | 33.18 | 166,387 Dee 
Region VI: | } 
ee i 14,492 | 104,890 31,062 641,453 204 ,677 540,183 16,472,221 117,431 501,351 | 31.28 151,697 
Se ee 3,167 76,652 20,759 | 288 , 197 81,296 257 , 946 7,162,064 56,075 | 232,055 29.12 | 76,403 J 
Minnesota........-...___- | 4,694 30,838 6,822 225,004 42,245 185,925 5,284,966 40,418 | 179,660 | 28.77 | 50,051 san 
fo ae 5,518 30,541 7,463 | 214,619 66,695 176,379 5,570,452 38,343 | 160,881 32.13 48,395 ({ 
Region VII: | } | 
SE | 4,811 15,764 3,682 83,041 20,379 59, 957 1,547,465 | 13 ,034 54,877 | 26.81 18,793 1 
OO Ea 5,188 15,195 2,531 71,255 16,025 61,163 1,735,093 13,296 58,217 | . 16,556 | tor 
ee 4,903 58,283 | 19,496 263 , 368 78,613 200,985 4,906,515 43 ,692 173,630 26.35 | 56,183 | 3 
J” a | 2,996 9,014 2,135 43,073 11,488 35 972,307 7,738 33,864 | 28.01 | 10,102 me 
North Dakota._______ caaiee 1,040 4,196 469 26,514 2,013 610,832 4,866 21,155 | 27.71 | 6,665 dat: 
South Dakota_____-_____- 934 3,017 521 16,447 2,559 307,682 2,674 | 11,590 | 25. 54 3,777 8 
Region VIII: | 
Arkansas. .......... Seaee 4,146 20,657 4,604 107,752 69,133 1,388,548 15,029 62,759 20.64 | 25,511 
| eee eee | 7,118 | 24 332 4,143 | 105,191 75,117 1,683 , 282 16,330 | 68 ,472 23.24 | 23,824 
Oxjahoma................ 7,00 18,821 4,240 89,893 } 65,696 1,613,656 14,282 60,401 | 25.29 | 21 ,033 
| ae ie coat | 32,116 47,943 10,516 | 237 , 550 216,854 5,193,332 | 47,142 206, 279 24.31 | 56,211 
Region IX: | | | | 
| ee eee 3,948 12,441 | 2,149 | 47,730 38,724 1,213,487 | 8,418 | 36,535 | 31.95 | 11,739 
mae 1,029 10,090 1,991 59,199 63,784 1,797,456 | 13,866 | 63,784 | 28.11 | 15,009 
New Merxico.............. | 2,445 6, 280 | 798 | 28 , 362 20,679 528,811 4,495 19,674 | 26.04 | 6,065 
he ce 1,952 8,799 2,150 | 44,775 36,601 1,130,024 | 7,957 | 34,332 31.61 10,891 
aS | 591 3,163 | 564 | 13,385 | 13,018 439 , 239 | 2,830 | 12,240 | 34. 2 3,695 
Region X: | | | 
i a wn | 3,697 9,848 | 2,056 | 45,302 9,451 29,508 791,876 6,415 | 28,097 | 27.29 | 10,482 
CS SS | 25,493 | 194,993 55,459 | 1,173,634 366,959 | 1,012,509 32,358,577 220,111 960,971 | 32.71 | 268 , 202 
ee eee | 830 2,230 | 1,047 | 18,825 9,256 18,995 474,121 4,129 | 15,789 | 26.93 (7) 
OS See enn 1,125 5,341 1,376 29,134 6,972 27 , 997 1,071,777 | 6,086 | 26,492 | 39.03 | 6,804 
Region XI: | | | 
OO ee 410 | 367 32,119 3,181 1,386, 205 8,114 35,501 | 37.02 | (7 
J) Sa eee 1,477 } 1,001 54,711 7,748 1,681,538 | 10,533 46,465 | 35.04 | 12,396 
I er oa 2,619 25, 4,518 219,191 44,401 6,995,607 44,275 189,277 | 34.93 | 48, 736 
Washington. ...........-- | 6,662 | 39,984 8,124 | 323, 526 70,206 | 8,432,521 | 61,351 269,074 | 30.33 | 72,138 
} 
1! Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment insurance program, 5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 6 Less than 1. 
2 Total excludes transitional claims. 7 Data not available. 


3 Total, part-total, and partial. 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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and Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1957-January 1958 | 









































=— {Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
——E a —= ee ee ee = sins r 1 | 
Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid | 
children the to | to the | Gen- 
7 | ses perma- Sicial Old- |depend-} ;, | perma-| -~ 
Bee Year and oan Old-age Aid to nently oars ‘ m,+0 ie | ent Aid nently | eral 
ly - Total ? . ‘ ; Shas : assistance Total rai il to the ” | assist- 
ae month issistance Recipients he blind and issist- | chil- : and 
ed } = cases : blind , ance 
doy. Families --- totally ance dren totally | /, ses) 
ty ee dis- recipi- dis ” 
Total? |Children ibl d | ents) | abled 
Number of recipient Percentage change from previous month 
1957 = _ , _ 
5968 a eae : 2,512,411) 623 ,342 l 107,531 334,000) _..._._- —0.1 +-1.2 (4) | +0.8 +9.4 
. oe a 2,509,493 629,847 l 1 56 337,000}... - : —.1 +1.2 —0.1 +-.8} +.9 
March....-- Seema 2,509,001 636,713) l 107 ,639 336.000) __. eis (5) +1.1 ea +1.0 = 
r 04 2,508, 104 642,611 1 107,974 325,000) ....._-_- (5) +1,1] oe ee. ie 
in (> | ee eee 2,506,394 646 , 224 | 1 108, 142 309,000) .....-.- = +.7 +-2| +1.0) —5.0 
118 June..-------|---------- 2,503,820 647 , 207 | ’ , a. ; 108 ,443 294 000)......_.} aaa ee +3) 4.7 —~4.9 
699 Di ivecscass ee ae 2,500,712 644,102} 2,391,192) 1,826,543 108 , 667 290 , 000) 5 a Shoal —.1] —.3 +.2 +.6| —1.2 
‘aa = i ae 2,498,152) 644,953] 2,398,768] 1,832,615 108,611 291 ,000 seat +.3} 1) 4.1) 4.1 
BO ee ae 2,493 ,890 646,952} 2,413,863) 1,845,570 108 , 433 6 288 000 —.2 +.6) —,.2| ~~, 3) Gag 
_ ES See 2,495,830 651,482} 2,433,476] 1,861,772 108 ,452 8 298,000! - 25 +.1 +.8} (4) | +.6) §+3.3 
819 ee ee 2,491,486 657,016} 2,456,633! 1,879,870 108,481 6 312,000) - = —.2 +1.0 (4) | +.5) 6+4.9 
"189 December. . | .. 2,487,483,  667,280| 2,498,196! 1,913,260} 108,434 ® 344,000 —.2) 41.7) (@) | +.8)%+10.1 
iiss 1958 
oe | 
January - ---- ae 2,480 , 860 678,077} 2,538,815) 1,943,823 108 ,214 293 , 468 6 391 ,000 —.3 +1.6 —.2 +.8) §+13.8 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1957 ——s Bsa i — a F = a 
| | | | 
anuary.-.--.| $251,839,000/ $145, 203 ,000 $59,345,712 $6,792,570; $15,861,668) $18,985,000 +0.8 —0.4 +1.3} +0.1/ 40.2 +410.8 
J n | 
February - -- 253,508,000) 145,552,635 60 , 293 ,429 6,799,386 18 ,991 ,000 +-.7 +,.2 +1.6) +.1) +1.3 (4 
889 March....... | 256,222,000) 146,009,789} 61,360,890 6,834,412 19,251,000} +1.1 +.3) +1.8) +.5} +1.0) 1.4 
37 = | 257,072,000) 146,560,554 62,323 , 996 6,854,191) 18,544,000 +.3 +. 4 +1.6 +.3) +1.3) nS F 
ro May....-----| 256,601,000} 146,766,526 62,471,755 6,901,479 17,291 ,000 —.2 +.1) +.2 +.7) +1.65 —6.8 
053 June...------| 255,472,000} 146,870,779 62,467,775 6,925,697) 16,133,000 —.4 +.1 (8) +, 4) +.5) —6.7 
205 July...------| 256,032,000) 147, 62,369,825 6,990,762 16,199,000 +.2 +.5 —.% +.9 +1.3 +.4 
ro August.....-| 256,714,000; 147, 62,611,460 6,981 ,959 : ‘ 16,232,000 +.3 +.2) +.4 —.1) —.1 +.2 
“ September-. 256,605,000) 147,377,856 63 , 332,635 6,942,681; 16,870,915) ® 16,137,000 (5) | _ +1.2| —.6 —.6 &—.6 
528 October _-_.--- 263,893,000) 151,360,052 65,176,163 7,179,571| 17,093,589) * 17,149,000 +-2. 8) { +2.9 +3. 4! +1.3) 646.3 
713 November-.- 264,857,000) 150,609,473} 65,739 ,420 7,160,124) 17,296,872) § 17,848,000 +.4 +.9 —.3) +1.2) §+4.1 
aon December - - 269,798,000) 150,950,861 67,207,975 7,183,862! 17,481,142) § 20,558,000 +1.9 +2. 2) +.3) +1.1) §+15.2 
‘ | | 
697 1958 | 
~ January ..... 275,108,000, 151,561,753 68 ,624 , 507 7,180,247) 17,729,548) § 23,840,000 +2. 0) +.4 +2.1) ay +1.4) §+16.1 
395 
793 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p.18. All data subject families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
556 to revision. determining the amount of assistance. 
183 | 2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
102 medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
565 data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 6 Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 
7 (| 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent (or other adult relative in 52 States. 
ll 
324 
)33 
11 
739 
109 
165 
91 
195 
82 
2 
(4 
96 
36 
33 
od 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, I 
January 1958 | 











Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 
children 





Aid to th 


bli 





Aid to the 
nd permanently and 
totally disabled 





} 1 
General 


assistance 

















— $13 , 223 , 462 $3,719,123 55,626 $2,341,911 2 $6,172,000 
Alabama. 2, 5 79 3 
a ee eo eG dae wens seca eel ee {*) 22,618 
Arkansas : 211,432 27 ,657 11 , 69¢ 
California ty eee 1,595,838 96 , 542 
Colorado 22 12,557 
Connecticut r 244,784 85 63,767 
District of Columbia 408 4 752 313 
Hawaii_- 9,030 31,773 6, 75¢ ; \lal 
LO eae See 2,180,357 343, 502 55, 362 398 , 664 537,326 ark 
Indiana_. 448 ,030 118,639 16,180 ‘ 259, 541 Cali 
Cok 
Iowa... : ® 262,586 Con 
Kansas____. 297 , 566 851 5,550 51,383 36,644 Dist 
Louisiana__- 194,050 7,440 3,939 39,929 4,596 Hav 
Maine : 72,972 14,742 2,874 10,521 > 81,673 Ilir 
Massachusetts. 1,541,042 112,968 17,349 273,311 121,420 Ind 
Michigan___ 400,734 61, 227 10,548 19, 296 162,895 Kal 
Minnesota. 623,864 153,881 20,297 5,372 180 , 852 7 
Montana 873 > 175,798 LA 
Nebraska 159,543 06 14,142 16,671 > 60 085 Ma 
Nevada. 15,246 792 ‘ d, Ma 
New Hampshir« 82,387 13, 80t 2,680 9, 87( oh 
New Jersey- 214,885 32,948 2,631 45 ,627 Mo 
New Mexico_- 65,076 64,005 2,020 12,714 Ne 
New York 1,691,821 785,835 61,797 83Y , 833 Ne 
North Carolina 65,332 35,808 6,126 35,640 Ne 
North Dakota- 89,827 23,704 708 18,735 Ne 
Ohio_______- 545,652 § 808 24,273 45,772 965 , 632 
Oklahoma 560,310 208 356 11,388 47 Ne 
Oregon . 355,084 32,429 4,530 75,300 69,167 Ne 
Pennsylvania 290, 130 211,411 64,321 104,319 152,931 No 
s m ee ai No 
Rhode Island. 65,997 252 780 23,988 44,731 Oh 
South Carolina ‘ » 24,153 Ok 
South Dakota ; 5 122,761 Or 
Tennessee 57,392 38 , 607 1,168 MAGE 1c ocunosnccecoune Pe 
Utah : 52,476 38, 787 1,254 10,812 137 R} 
Virgin Islands 324 143 6 52 167 Te 
Virginia 59,188 
Washington 518,948 161,077 6,111 77,874 142,945 Ut 
West Virginia 26, 259 17,318 1,047 21,786 > 10,148 Vi 
Wisconsin 511,911 149,445 15,579 36,575 160 ,058 W 
Wyoming. 32,424 3, 949 244 4,870 19,545 W 
W 
—_—__________ —$$—_________ Ww 
! For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis 
made without Federal participation. ite programs not shown, no vendor Data not available. 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. ‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
* Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- » Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 3} 
‘al care from general assistance funds special medical funds and assistance , 
n 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
re, average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, January 1958 ! 
. Aid to dependent : » aie Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient Aid to the blind nd totally disabled 
i Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay Money pay Money pay- Money pay- 
OO All pay- ments A pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
_ issist- ments I issist ments for sist ments for issist- ments for 
ince ¢ to recip- mie nce ¢ to recip med nce * to recip- med- ance * torecip-| med- 
518 ients il ients ical] ients ical ients 3 ical 
HOF ire care + eare 2 care 2 
42 
rotal, 53 States 4 $61.09 $55. 92 $5.33 $27.03 $25. 58 $1.46 $66. 35 $62. 24 $4. 21 $60.41 $52.71 $7.98 
313 - 
{labam 38. 34 38. 32 8 34 &.33 3 7 35.57 32.64 32. 63 01 
3 Arkansas — 45.23 41.51 3.7 15.58 14.81 79 0.84 47.09 3.80 34.92 30.97 4.03 
41 California. .. 83.19 77.19 6. Of 44. 2t 40. 58 3.68 104 98. 60 6.00 . a 
Colorado... mn 1.58 30.04 1.54 74.52 66.66 7.86 60. 22 57.88 2.35 
Bt Connecticut 6 129.30 | ®113.30 16. Of 45. 59 6 40.98 4.62 $114.48 6 97.48 17.00 | ®140.69 | & 109.69 31.00 
44 District of Columbia 56.13 56. 00 28. 58 28.53 05 63.77 63.69 .08 66.48 66.18 5 
196 Hawaii-_-- 51.57 45. 69 SS 29.94 26.98 2.96 2.14 55.06 7.08 63.76 57.78 5.98 
v8 Illinois 68.92 44.81] 26.18 i 33. 21 3.22 73.12 57.34 16.94 82.91 53.88 30.53 
121) Indiana -- ‘ 56. 27 42.21 14.28 8. 34 25.01 3.39 65.72 57.06 8.81 (7) (7) ) 
d Kansas 72.60 63.35 ). 48 53. 00 30.19 2.92 78.50 69.98 8.85 76.39 64.69 12.03 
63.17 61.61 1.56 20). 88 20.80 08 73.53 71.93 1.63 50.08 17.43 2.68 
85 55.84 49.85 6. 26). 6 25.80 86 60.3 54.35 6. Of 62.10 53.10 9.00 
5. 67 78.19 17.98 $5.33 $2.86 2.57 111.24 102.88 4 112.59 85. 61 28.93 
66.43 60.55 5.92 3 36.78 78 74. 68.73 82.67 76.80 5.96 
; : 81.43 68.73 12.70 40). OF 35.70 9.32 12.97 75.32 17.65 60.07 57.40 2.99 
3 Montana_. -.-- 70.86 68.68 2.18 
8 Nebraska 62.51 53.15 ) 27.18 26. 59 OF 77.76 63.65 14. 50 66. 63 54.71 12.12 
33 Nevada 67.83 61.86 5 5.12 90.17 5.95 (7) ) 
12 New Hampshire 68.01 52.80 ] 37.89 34.07 3.82 72.73 61.65 11.07 86.99 57.34 30.00 
~ New Jersey 81.03 69.90 1.14 $2.27 11.06 1.20 7.4 74.51 2.9 91.19 81.87 9.32 
32 . 
New Mexico 53.78 47. 36 6.43 25 23.67 2.58 56.18 1.03 9.15 6. 26 19.72 6.54 
67 New York 94.19 76.95 18.69 39. 80 36.57 3. 34 16.97 83.68 14.6 95.02 74.89 21.84 
31 North Carolina 36.56 35. 28 1.28 17.98 17.58 10 46. 29 45.05 1.25 $1.85 39.53 2.32 
: North Dakota 78.78 67.07 11.78 36. 86 33.12 3.83 68.10 61.78 §.32 93.41 75.08 18.40 
31 Ohio 64.65 58.73 5.91 24.68 24.57 63.63 57.06 6.57 57.: 52.16 5.04 
os Oklahoma 72.62 66. 66 5. 96 29.03 25.30 3.73 86. 69 80.73 5.96 73.21 6.00 
61 Oregon 78. 84 59.16 19.70 38.43 36.51 1.94 86.45 71.04 15.41 87.79 69.41 18.48 
“4 Pennsylvania 51.87 46.00 5.87 29.80 28. 25 1.55 63.09 59. 44 3.66 59. 94 52.52 7.42 
37 Rhode Island 70.29 61.33 9.00 34.12 30.35 3.76 72.76 66.76 6.00 77.96 66.06 12.00 
Oi Tennesse¢ ; 38.16 37.16 1. Of 18. { 18.11 50 43. { 41.63 1.43 41.33 40.45 .89 
RR 
45 tah 65.72 59.77 5.95 37.29 33. 58 3.71 72.73 66.95 5.78 71.37 65.51 5.86 
4s Virgin Islands 18.67 18. 21 51 9.23 9.07 Lf 8 8 20.04 19.53 | .50 
8 Washington 84.94 75.76 9.35 42.82 38. 50 4.32 98.25 90. 48 7.89 98.87 85.41 13.76 
45 West Virginia. 33.78 32. 57 1.21 23.53 22.84 69 37.71 36.81 95 38.49 35.63 2.86 
; Wisconsin... 73.60 60.62 13.28 43.89 38.61 5.33 82.53 67.53 15.20 113.01 84.36 29.12 
= Wyoming. 70.18 61.41 8. 7¢ 35.38 33.70 1.68 67.55 63.91 3.64 1.25 61.76 9.49 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among payments. See tables 10-13 for average payments for State programs under 
Ic States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay which no vendor payments for medical care were made. 
dical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance Figures 4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
n italics represent payments made thout Federal participation. For State States with programs in operation 
programs not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or sucl 5 Less than 1 cent. 
payments were not reported. 6 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rates for convalescent 
Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payment care and/or public } p 
medical care, or both No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
May also include small amounts for assistance in |} ind vendor payments * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
{ yt he r than medical care, Averages based on er of ¢ « recelvil 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1958 } 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1958 } 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Paw o 
Payments to Percentage change from— 














recipients 
| Num- ; ; A 
. ber of Decen ber 1957 | January 1957 
State | : es ‘sede 
| recip- L 
| ients Total Aver- 
amount age } | 
Num- , Num-| 
ber i nount ber | Amount 








Payments to 

















] 
| | 
| 


Total 2... |2,480,860'$151,561,753 $61.09; —0.3) +0.4) —1.3) +4.4 











| 104,350 4,000,954) 38.34) —. 











ee 2 +.1) +1.1) —1.9 
Alaska..__-- 1,562 398,676 63.17; +.2) —.2 —3.4! +5.0 
_ ae 14,166 785,102} 55.42) —.4| —.3} +.6) 2 
ee 56,276} 2,545,472) 45.23) —.1) —1.2) +1.7) 427.9 
es | 265,973] 22,124,970} 83.19) —.2I —.23 +.3/ +10.9 
Colo. 2.......| 52,314| 4,267,428} 81.57) —.1 —.3} —.6 —2.5 
Coe... 15,209, 41,978,150)4129.30; +.3) 4422.2} —4.6 4436.3 
LY Ese 1,597 78,476, 49.14) —.4! —.8 —.6 —.8 
) a 3,131 175,756] 56.13) +.6 +.1) +5.1 +4.4 
. ae 69,306 3,748,660) 54.09 a —.44 +.4 +5.9 
| SER | 98,208 4,235,908) 43.09 —.3 <a 2s 
Hawaii---_--- 1,536 79,213) 51.57, —1.9 —1.8) —2.5) +1.0 
a 8,145 492,493} 60.47 —.4 —.6 —2.2) —2.0 
| 83,282, 5,740,008} 68.92 —.6 +1.1] —5.6] +4.3 
_ See 31,380! 1,765,693| 56.27) —.6 —1.8) —6.2) —.2 
ee 37,699 2,537,423) 67.31; —.5 —.6) —4.1] —5.1 
Kans........ 31,389, 2,278,948) 72.60, —.9 —1.5) —4.7 —2.1 
_ ee 58,102} 2,244,133) 38.62) —.6 —.6) —.6) —.6 
La_......---| 124,435) 7,859,999} 63.17; —.3 —.1) +.8 +.9 
Maine... .- .-| 12,162 679,136) 55.84 +.2 +.3 —_ +10.1 
9,701 502,108} 51.76 +.1 +.1) —3.6) —.7 
85,732, 8,202,318 95.67; —.1 —.3 =1.1| +13.0 
: 4,494,272} 66.43) —.4 —.1) 3.1) +2.8 
4,000,309} 81.43) —.1 +2.8) —1.9) +6.5 
2,433,007 30.06 —.4 +5.3) +5.0 +9.7 
6,779,911] 54.51) —.4 —.4; —2.6) —2.8 
499,721) 61.81; —.1 —.44 —4.2 —3.9 
1,042,897; 62.51 —.6 —.1) —3.0) +14.8 
173,304, 67.83) (5) +.23 +.3 +3.4 
a 5,404 367,520} 68.01. —.4 —1.23 —4.7) —1.0 
| | | | 
_ _———s 19,298} 1,563,734; 81.03, —.2| +.6) —1.1) +1.2 
N. Mex...... 10,122 544,410) 53.78) —. —.2 +8.7} 411.2 
a 90,515; 8,525,683} 94.19) —.2) +42.1) —3.8 +3.5 
i ae 51,041) 1,866,239] 36.56 —.4 —.1) -1.1 +3.8 
N. Dak...-.-- 7,643 602,142) 78.78) —.7 +2.5) —4.1 —2.6 
RID ou... 92,318 5,967,944) 64.65 —.6 -.4@ —4.1] —3.0 
=e 93,955 6,823,454! 72.62) —.1 —.3 —.7 +7.9 
eee 2.5. 18,023) 1,420,970; 78.84) (6) +1.3) +.4! +4.5 
eerie 49,408, 2,563,027) 51.87| —.4! =a) (a eS 
| ae 41,956 338,760) 8.07 —.3 —.5§ —1.4 —.3 
| 
_\ a 7,333 515,453) 70.29 —.3 =F <80 —2.3 
| ae 36,167| 1,359,917} 37.60| —.6 —.3}) —3.3 —1.5 
B. wek...... 9,878 486,088, 49.21 —.9 —.8| —3.0 +1.9 
ae 57,338! 2,187,872} 38.16) —.5 —.2 —3.3) +6.3 
Tex..........| 224,107) 10,561,926) 47.13) +.3 +.2) +.2) +5.5 
Dieh_........ 8,815 579,331] 65.72, —.4| (5) —4.1] +3.2 
| rs 6,261 317,470} 50.71) —.7 —.5| —5.2) —3.8 
= as 633 11,817} 18.67, —.6 +.2) —5.4 —3.7 
|) ae 15,858 566,558! 35.73) —.5 i: ee +5.3 
_ Se 55,500 4,714,245) 84.94 —.4 +.2 —.8 —3.0 
W.Va.......) 21,761 734,978! 33.78) —.5 —1.3) —4.3 +1.2 
Wis.........| 38,561] 2,838,111] 73.60) —.4 +3.1; —4.8 +3.6 
a 3,700 259,659 70.18 —.6 —.2 —4.7 +8.1 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ect to revision. 

2 Includes 4,129 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $353,247 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $7,451 from general assistance funds 
were made to 32 recipients. 

4 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rates for convalescent 
care and public housing. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


























| 
recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
| Num- | | 
State | berof | | December 1957} January 1987 
tor recip- in— | in— 
ients Total | Aver- | 
| amount | age i is i), <7 
| — | Amount * wong | Amount 
eeees Peoreeeer ee ——————— ——| —|—— 
} | | } 
Total?____. 108,214] $7,180,247) $66.35) —0.2 ~0.1] +0.6 45.7 
$$ —_—___—_—_|—___|_- | —| i. 
re 1,654 58,834; 35.57) —.4 —.% —1.8) +4,5 
Alaska | 85 5,940, 69.88) (3) | @ | ®@ |] @& 
| ae 823 53,088; 64.51} —.1) (4) | +3.4) +28 
AK...5.:.5.1 “Sa 103,468, 50.844 —.6) —1.6, —.4 +206 
Calif. 3_.....| 13,643) 1,427,040} 104.60} +.3) —.1) +2.4, +165 
a 321 23,922! 74.52) —1.2) +.9} —1.2) +114 
Cann... 314 § 35,947/5114.48) +.6) 5411.7) —5.44 8487 
ees 271 19,287) 71.17 0 —1.6) +17.3) +22.0 
{a 246 15,687) 63.77) +2.5 +1.8) —7.5 —8.8 
re 2,517 146,578} 58.24; (4) | —.3} —1.9 +3.4 
| | 
a 3,469 166,637) 48.04) +.4! +.4 —.5 (4) 
Hawaii____-_- 83 5,158} 62.14) (3) (3) | (3) (3) 
Idaho. ____- 177 11,658} 65.86, —.6l —.8} —6.3) -9.8 
eR 3,269 239,034) 73.12) —.5 +.5) —4.44 +1.0 
Ind__. 1,836 120,660! 65.72 +.8) —.2) +1.4 +4.1 
fowa..- <<<. 1,458 119,798} 82.17) —.1} —.3| —2.9) —2.7 
Kans___....- 627 49,217} 78.50} +.8! +1.5) +1.5) +41.0 
a 3,265 130,138} 39.86) io = bs +1.2 
ees 2,420 177,949] 73.53) —.2| +.1] +8.7 +7.9 
Maine.._._-. 479 28,907) 60.35) +1.1 +.44 -5.5 4.2 
ae | 469 26,709 57.14 +.9 +.9 0 | +22 
Mass.......- 1,990} 221,366) 111.24 0 —.1) 44.3) +11.5 
Mich__-..--- 1,782 133,020} 74.65, +.3 +.44 +.3) +6.3 
Minn......- 1,150 106,917} 92.97) -+.8 +.9} —2.5) +.9 
_.. aes 5. 230 202,245) 38.67; +.5 +.4) +22. 2) +22.1 
i 5,126 307,560} 60.00} —.3) —.3) +1.2 41.2 
Mont..._- 400 28,346] 70.86) —1.0! +.74 6.5 —88 
Nebr.-...-- 975 75,816) 77.76) +.4! +.2) +10.3) +31.2 
ee 133 12,784; 96.12) +3.1 +2.7) +11.8} +34.0 
i : an 242 17,600} 72.73} —.4 +.1) —2.8 +1.7 
| 
et ee 894 69,246, 77.46, —1.3) —2.1] —5.2 -2.7 
N. Mex..-.- 392 22,024 56.18} +.5) +.6} +1.0) +.9 
Sy 4,216 408,808} 96.97) —.3 —.1lj —2.5 +1.2 
i ae | 4,918 227,672; 46.29) +.6/ +1.8 +.9) +4.0 
N. Dak....- 112 7,627} 68.10 O |} +1.7, -1.8 +468 
Ohio aaa 3,697} 235,238) 63.63) —.4 +.4) —3.5 —.4 
Okla........| 1,912 165,743, 86.69} —.1| —.7) —2.9 +44.2 
LC  —— 294! 25,417, 86.45) —.7} +65.3) —9.0 —2.1 
J = 17,596} 1,110,159) 63.09) —.5) —.7) 41.1 +2.0 
fy ee 1,816| 14,538} 8.01} +.8 +.1] +5.4 +6.0 
SS oe 130} 9,459] 72.76) +1.6 +3.2) —10.3} —13.0 
i a 1,758 73,740| 41.95] +.11 +.44 —.8 —.3 
S. Dak____- 178| 8,846] 49.70] —1.1) —.6) —10.1| 9 —5.7 
Tenn | 2,920) 125,725] 43.065 —.4| —.1) —4.9) +1.2 
ee 6,300 322,181] 51.14) —2.4) —2.4| —4.7 —.2 
i et 217 15,782) 72.73) —.9 +.3) —1.8! +61 
RS 139} 7,423) 53.40] +.7 —.2) 44.5 +6.1 
4 22 460! (3) @) | @ | @ | @ 
, ; ae 1,249 52,033; 41.66 — +.1} —2.7 +1.6 
Wash.....-. 775 76,144) 98.25) + +1.9} —2.4 —6.5 
W. Va... 1,098 41,462) 37.76 —.5) (4) | —5.9 —2.2 
Wis.-- 1,025 84,594) 82.53) —1.2 +2.4, —5.4 +7.1 
Wyo...- 67 4,526} 67.55} (3) | (3) (3) (3) 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $38,052 to 330 recipients; 
Missouri, $40,665 to 652 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $624,923 to 10,365 re- 
cipients. 

3’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rates for convalescent 
care and public housing. 
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Number of recipients 
Number 
State of | 
families | Total? | Children 
Total 678 077 2,538.81 1.943.823 
\labama 21,943 67 358 
Alaska. - - 1,257 3,180 
Arizona 5,572 16,548 
Arkansas- - 8,180 24.588 
California - - - 57,128 157,698 
Colorado io 6,384 19,190 
Connecticut -- -- 5,819 18,905 14,066 
Delaware....-..-.-.- 1,577 5,929 4,538 
District of Columbia 2,889 12,460 9,733 
a . 23,574 85,404 65,929 
Georgia . 14,908 42.711 
Se 2,760 8,570 
Idaho - oa 1,853 4.987 
Illinois - - é 26,099 81,962 
Indiana - - - -- P 9,661 26 
lowa---- 7,485 27 343 
Kansas_. 5,182 19,105 
Kentucky -- | 19,640 71,599 
Louisiana - - - 23 , 586 94,524 
Maine......... 4,914 17,118 
Maryland....---. 6,986 28 , 880 2: 
Massachusetts_- 13,010 43,943 3 
Michigan__-_----- 21,925 78,785 58,15 
Minnesota... -- 8,468 28 935 22,393 
Mississippi---- . 15,050 56, 604 44,693 
Missouri. -.---_-- 22,908 85,386 64,498 
Montana. ..... 2,062 7,410 5,725 | 
Nebraska___-.- 2,881 10,717 8,102 
Nevada... ...-- ‘ 766 2,582 1,978 
New Hampshire a 950 3,617 2,729 
New Jersey__-- 8,126 27 , 347 20,765 
New Mexico- 6,660 24,782 18,854 
New York... 61,874 235 ,399 175,664 | 
North Carolina 22,731 89,519 69,007 
North Dakota 1,656 6,193 4,780 | 
B eee 19,593 76,501 58 625 
Oklahoma.._--- 16,306 | 55,793 42,484 
Oregon. -___- ‘ 4,557 16,692 12,643 
Pennsylvania. 34,549 136 ,027 103 ,782 
Puerto Rico-- 46,620 166,178 132,704 
Rhode Island_-_. 4,245 15,211 11,338 
South Carolina__- ‘ 8,870 34,988 27,446 
South Dakota_-_- 2,973 10,143 7,674 
Tennessee - -_- -- 19,039 69,911 52,571 
\ es 24 , 580 101,014 76,736 
a . : 2,986 10,460 yo 
Vermont___--- 1,051 3,657 
| Virgin Islands-- 241 904 
Virginia _......- 8,818 35,198 
Washington__- 10,693 37 , 279 
West Virginia_-_- 18,057 68,919 
Wisconsin__--- 7,780 28 ,037 
655 2,352 


| Wyoming_. 





Payments to recipients 


Total 
amount 


$68 ,624 , 507 


724,156 
124,881 
558 , 962 
488 , 870 
9,007 ,897 
779 , 369 

3 861 , 969 
135,701 
356 ,059 
1,389,713 


1 , 234,006 
321 , 228 
261,344 

3,884,357 
990 ,844 
881,910 
630 , 397 

1,404,150 

1,973,508 
456 , 404 


711,243 
1,991,903 
2,958,675 
1,185,289 

715,093 
2,021,178 

239 , 988 

291,017 

70,173 

137,044 


1,155,869 
650 , 564 


9,369,708 | 


1,609,995 


228 , 284 | 
41,888,095 | 


1,619,701 
641,504 
4,054,006 


625,075 





1,304,770 
1,745,292 
390 , 064 
96,251 
8,340 
642,865 
1,596,130 
1,621,472 
1,230,621 
83, 205 





Average per— 


Family 


.67 


$1 


ll 
4.95 
.97 | 
51 
.39 
01 


. 26 


.80 
.18 


03 





| 
| Number 
| Recipient of 
recipients 
$27.03 $1.6 
8:34 | +1.2 
28.95 +. 
25.91 | +.9 
15.58 | +3.2 
44. 26 +2.3 
31.58 +1.2 
145.59 +2.5 | 
22.89 +4.0 
| 28. 58 +-1.5 
} 16.27 +-.4 
22.19 | +.5 
29.94 | +1.3 
38.59 | +-2.3 
36. 43 +.2 
28.34 +1.2 
32.25} +1.3 
33.00 | +1.0 
19.61 -.3 
20.88 | +2.1 
26. 66 +2.3 
| 
24.63 | +3.2 
45.33 | +1.1 
37.55 | +41.0 
40.96 | +.9 
12.63 +1.7 
23.67 +2.4 
32.39 | —2.1 
27.15 | +1.2 
27.18 | +4.1 
37.89 | +3.1 | 
42.27 | +1.8| 
26. 25 +.4 
39.80 | +2.5 | 
17.98 | +2.5} 
36.86 | +1.4 
244.68 | +41.3 
29.03 +.1 
38.43 | +3.2 
29.80} +4.8 
3.76 —.6 
} 34.12 +3.9 
} 14.09 +1.4 
25.97 | +1.0 
18.66 +.8 
17.28 +2.3 
37.29 +2.8 
26.32 +.4 | 
9.2; —5.2 
18. 26 | +.9 
42.82} +4.6 
} 23.53 +.4 
43.89 | +41.7 
35.38 | +2.7| 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


December 1957 in— 


Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1958 | 


Percentage change from— 
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January 1957 in— 





Number 
of Amount 

recipients 

! 
+10.4 +15.6 
+10.1 | —.4 
—10.1 —10.9 
+10.5 +13.2 
+1.3 | +6.5 
+14.0 +30.9 
+7.4 +14.8 
+9.9 3+12.9 
+17.7 +18.8 
+31.5 +40.5 
+8.0 —.4 
+2.2 | +1.3 
—2.7 —2.8 
+7.3 +9.1 
+6.4 +8.3 
+9.0 +11.9 
+4.7 2.9 
+8.3 | +7.5 
+4.6 | +4.2 
+15.6 +24.1 
+10.8 +13.3 
+5.4 +6.6 
+4.2 +18.3 
+13.3 | +16.2 
+4.5 +8.7 
+20.6 +103.5 
+16.6 +23.2 
—5.3 —3.7 
+5.0 | +6.1 
+31.6 +30.7 
+4.9 +7.6 
+18.3 +22.3 
+6.0 +10.0 
+11.9 +15.3 
+14.1 +17.7 
+1.4 | +4.7 
+10.3 | +9.4 
+4.2 | +21.3 
+28.4 | +29.9 
+17.6| +17.9 
+17.4 +18.7 
22.3 | +23.5 
4+11.3| +10.1 
+7.4 +11.3 
+1.1 +8.0 
+9.6 +9.2 
+4.6 | +19.9 
+.7 | +2.0 
0 +1.1 
+.8 +2.8 
+15.2 +32.1 
2.1 | +6.4 
+1.2 +5.5 
+5.2 +10.8 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
| determining the amount of assistance. 
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3 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for public housing. 
4In addition, supplemental payments were made from general assistance 
funds to an unknown number of families. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 




















































































Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and Payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, January 1958 
1 ea 
January 1958 {Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
. = aymen 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such ons __ Payments] P av 
payments] 
! = to Percentage change from— 
Payments to ea a _ iets 
recipients Percentage change from a al i iets | ee 
Num- 7 " 
: -——-—- = — Yecember 1957} Js 
Num- | | ve State ber of | Dees — 1967 | —— 1957 
State ber of } December 1957; January 1957 cases Total | Aver-| areas it ; 
ct a _— amount | age ia 
ients Total Aver- |_ 2 : Num- | | Num- 
amount age | " F ber | Amount) ~ ber Amount 
Nuwm- Num- | | } | 
} 
| | ber Amount, ber | Amount ono | ——_—— be =| 
eee: ees 4 Total?.....| 391,000| $23,840,000} $60.91} +13.8) +16.1) +17.2) +95.5 
| : , fawkes Geol ie) Bas Bee 7 
< 90% . 7 "99 FAR 9 + a : eae 
Total .....2 293,468) $17,729,548 $60. 41 0 8) +14 $8.2) +11.8 ae 94 1.331/ 14.16 —9.6 3420 | @ 
1 Jo seal 0.8111 32.6 : a ‘ aska..... 232 5,267) 65.81) +20.2, +14.9] +19.6) +430.9 
r - 2, 588; 0,811, 32.64 —.5 —.2 42.3 4.2 Alaska 232 15,267) 05.8 9.6 t 
-- | Sl aa Gee ell (<ka aeel a@ar7 Ariz...----| 2,374) 101,342) 42.69, +3.0 © 1.1) 412.0) 4121 
maha ‘oo 68°8711 76.35 ©) —" ‘ ; Ark 405 5,360! 13.23) +21.3 +19.4; —14.2} 18.3 
Colo. 22 5.35% 302,872) 0022 4.8 44.7 RO 4S Cali 89,908, 2,091,479) 52.41, $12.5, +111) 422.3) +255 
Conn...---.-| 2,057} 289,406°140.69 —.1) $414.9 6.5 943.0 Colo | Oe Se tees) ee to «Te 
OR cakes ~"301 "19/000| 63.12 —.7 —1.2 -18.6 —16.3 Conn $5,225, 388,385) 74.33) +27.7,  +43.4) +45.1)  +78.4 
* Seana 2,477 164,681) 66.48 —.3; —1.8 +3.0 +3.2 Del 1,898 118,056) 62.20) +16.9' +19.8 +40.7) +50.6 
a eiantcd 6.202 358,843, 57.86 +.9 +.8 +35.8) +38.8 D.C , is p++ Nl Md I RU ad I 
i icccncnant See 671,509 46.68 4.9 +.9 +10.0) 49.8 Fla. * 5,300 aioe 
Hawaii----_- 1,129 71,984, 6 . —1.6 —1.8 —11.2 —5.1 Ga 2.673 64,095 23.98) +3.1 48.8) +9.3! +184 
a ailiiane , H - ‘ Hawaii 1, 286 82,552) 64.19 —.2 +1.1) —16.8 —14.8 
‘ nihdats 93¥ , 369 4.29 4 1. —1.2 oma Pas pre om ae : es : : 
— cake 13,056. 1 433 ~ 91 ise ! b- h 497 > +33.2 Il. 37 , 364 2,763,068 73.95, +12.¢ +7.8 +13.4 +-16.4 
ie 4" 979 298339 76.39 a — a) aha 45.8 fod. $.... 20,591 802,064) 38.95) +27.7 +49.7) +34.9)  +433.1 
ere 6 572 635) 38.14 19°6 42.9 (2) @) Iowa __- 4,791 185,346! 38.69) +14.7 +19.0 —.4 +4.1 
ll a 14/883 5). 08-1 +6 +4.4 Kans 2,260 128,224; 56.74) +15.1; +10.5, —1.6 +1.2 
Maine.__-__- 1,169 62.10, +29 +1.91 441.7 Ky..... | oo er eee, eh a 
ae 5,083 58.78)  +.3 +.3 +1.3 la penne ye 2 Ts ta 
Mass___._-_- 01446 1 112.5%. +1.0 41.2% —8.0 Maine 3,407 145,950! 42.84, +20.9 +21.0; +4.3 +5.7 
Mich eee 3.239 82.67 + 6 +.9 +18.3 Md 2,333 139,045, 59.60) +7.4 12 —2.8 +3.2 
i a R 4 7 is +£ +9, 
Minn......- neva sais , 7 on Be Mass 10,147 693,743} 68.37} +7.3 +9.0, —.4) 413.4 
a = om . 4 Mich 31,173 2,767,064) 88.76, +18.9 18.8 +42.5 +57.9 
Miss 77 1 .2 +40.5 +68.0 . “ ; ; “ A 
—---- 14 whi ry ; "7 3 — 5 45 ) Minn : & O86 559,492  69.19| +15.4 +-25.1; +12.3 +24.( 
Mont palate ie 1/449 ae * ene Li 27 Miss 968 13,731 14.18 —.2 1.4 +9.5 +10.7 
a... ... 1 376: 0 415, +10.6 431.1 Mo 6,901 335 , 23% 48.58) + 1.5 +.5 —3.4 —4.5 
N. H 329 0 —1.6) 43:5). =a Mont 1,725 57,210) 33.17) +19.2,  +20.6 +62.9)  -+39.2 
“OE es 4.204 4 Sl wa 411.2 Nebr 1,495 62,814 2.02, +17.1 +19.3) —10.4 —1. 
— Os . } 119 6 Nev. 7 500 16,500 ; 
N. Me " 94: wh. +1.3) +9.3) +12.5 ev. - 10, 0UU |. .--.. - = - 
x wa Pet bi | es : Ly Pr ° N.H 1,413 76,837, 54.38 $16.8; +17.2 +28.1] +42.0 
ie ol 15.362 4.7 41.0| +9.8] +16.5 Ned. 10,740 941,142) 87.63) +20.8 +16.5, +28.1) +35.3 
N. Dak..... ( 11 41.0 5.7 . ees 
Dak... vies 7 oa OF i N. Mex 549 18,847, 34.33) (8) (8) (8) 
Ohio--.--- 9,080 5 2.9 41.0 49.1 N.Y 133,731) 2,935,189) 87.02) +15.6,  +15.7) +20.1)  +26.2 
x¥ : -" - a : . N.C 3,723 78,852| 21.18) +17.9 +17.9| +22.3 +20.7 
ae 882 -.7 .3, +11.0 8.8 , 4 “ “| ¢ ee Pd : t 
= 4074 43 5 P _ pe 6 ia 1 N. Dak 656 33,443) 50.98) +32.3 +33.1 —6.0) ~—14.0 
ga 14/062 4-1,7| bry 48 7 +9.9 Ohio 19 ; 38 416 2,491,017) 64.84) +16.0 + 26.9) +26.3 +49.8 
ans 2) 829 2 —.6) 41.0; 41.7 Okla___- 7838 110,893} 14.15) +7.3) +5.0| —3.6| —15.3 
\) =e 1.999 19.9 49 4| 420.6 +19.8 Oreg 5,769 422,575, 73.25, +32.0 +55.4 (8) +4.6 
S.C... 4 "665 pee aa aes —3.0 Pa 26,057 1,763,181) 67.67, +10.1 12.1; +9.3 +9.4 
-_ 950 Jig "334106 +157 P.R 1,919 11,144, 5.81 +10.0) 6.0 +121.6| 49.6 
- ag 4.707 {2 5, S35 te ba _& @ 4,182 281,668; 67.35) +19.7 +11.3) +9.7 +6.4 
aa QR’ +35. 5 35 = 
Tex...-.---- wae ee Soe 8.c 1,623 35,928; 22.14) +.3 —.2 -5.0| -9.0 
= ae 1.845 131,669! 71.37 1.4 41.5 7 46.9 8. Dak 1,083 36,304) 33.52) —3.3 —9.65 —5.5) —14.1 
 —_———- 639 34/082 53.34 +2 l +1.8 HL +17.6 enn 2, 888 58,609) 20.29) +21.7) +26.0| +25.8) +43.5 
A 103 2,064! 20.04 —3.7) —4.4 —.1 +2.2 Tex - 10,200 237,000)... -- Sr a hore “== 
ea 5,444 226,379 41.58 4.6) +4.3) 42.1) 43.2 ger ea 3.508 a ee cone See 
— * eeccaeaa | 5,658 550,404, 98.87, 41.0) 41.6 47.0; 42.9 Vt." 1,500 64,000)... -| ------|------ ++ 2) o--- 500 |--oennnes 
W. Va..... | 7.612 993.005 38.49 mag 45.5 —9.1 —1.0 V. i P 127 2,495 19.65 —.8 +.6 +5.0 +9.2 
lS 1,256 141,936 113.01 $1.4 +7.9 43:9 43-75 Va 1,927 71,728 37.22 +3.2 +8.2 +7.5) +14.8 
wy0.... 513 36,551} 71.25) +1.6 13.71 —2.3 +94 Was 16,718) 1,198,840) 71.71) +13.7) +15.1) 418.3) 424.1 
wits , | W.Va 2,25 74,774) 33.22) —3.1 —1.4 —15.2 —16 
aE pee tae allel é im os Wis 9,622 784,697) 81.55) +16.3| +20.1 419.4) 428.6 
sitilens gees slg terms see the Bulletin, Octover 1957, p. 18. Ail duta Wyo_..- 604 32,695} 54.13) +29.1 +23.9 +33.0 +-26.4 
2 Not computed; first payments as follows: California, October 1957; Ken- ——_—_-——. —_—__—— — —_—_—— 
tucky, September 1956. FE ‘ ei . 
3 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rates for convalescent For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
care and public housing. subject to revision. 
‘In addition, supplemental payments from general assistance funds were 3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
made to an unknown number of recipients excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
. medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 
3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 
¢ About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 
5 Partly estimated. 
. ‘ - 6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
ERRATUM: In the March 1958 BULLETIN, page 21, table tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
3, the first, nineteenth, and last figures in the column serene ee “ 
on aoe Not computed; data not comparable. 
Cash balance at end of period” should read $8,316. * Includes cases receiving medical care only. 
10 Includes an unknown number of cases and payments representing supple 
mentation of other assistance programs. 
‘1 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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| THOUSANDS 
OLO-AGE | | | 
ASSISTANCE | | | 
pee: | | | 
| | 
| | 
x ol oe —{ 400 
| | AiO TO THE PERMANENTLY 
| | AND TOTALLY DISABLED 
| 
ss a — }+OAS0! (DISABLED —} 200 
| WORKERS) 4 
7 
an ene ofa ame 
come] --| * AID TO THE BLIND 
| | | | | | | | ' | ] } trip | ! | | 1] 
9 Miu l thet ti Lope Lg 
| i | ] MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. | } | ] MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC 
1940 1945 i950 =: 1955 1957 1958 1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 
* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries re- or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 


ceiving monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 


represent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly in their care. 

number of recipients under all State programs; annual data, 2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all State ‘Beginning January 1957, includes some persons receiving 


laws; annual Gata, average 
1 Receiving old-age, 


weekly number for the year 
wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower'’s, 


“childhood disability’’ benefits. 
4 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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